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TEXACO 


eres a story 
in that golden color 


If you could see crude oils before 
they are refined ... dirty, gummy 
mixtures—if you could see the im- 
purities that scientific refining re- 
moves, you would realize at once 
why only the cleanest and clearest of 
motor oils is safe for your engine. 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil is as pure 
as it looks—as fine and sturdy a 
motor oil as exact, controlled refin- 
ing and filtration processes can pro- 
duce. It is the final result of years of 
experimentation and research. 
Actual day in and day out perform- 
ance conclusively proves the value 
Motor Oil. 


of Texaco Golden 


Free from hard-carbon-forming 
elements, full-bodied and heat-resist- 
ing, Texaco protects pistons and 
cylinder walls—preserves power. As 
a result, engines run smoother and 
quieter and require less adjustment 
when Texaco is used consistently. 
Test Texaco in your own engine! 
Stop under the Texaco Red Star 
with the Green T for Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil and for the new and better 
Texaco—a high test gasoline at no 
added price. Both are sold today 


in every State—everywhere uniform. 
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THE WICKERSHAM SCHEME 


HETHER TAKEN AS “AN ENTERING WEDGE 
toward a loosening up of Prohibition,” or as a step 
toward more efficient enforcement, the Wickersham 
suggestion that the ‘‘ wholesale’”’ enforcement work might be left 


to Washington and the ‘‘retail’’ work to the States revives and 


Prohibition discussion. 
“submission of this plan by 


- Union. 


gives a new heat and vigor to 
The 


Governor Roosevelt of New 
York to the Conference of Goy- 
ernors at New London added 
significance to the first utter- 
ance on Prohibition by the 
chairman of President Hoo- 
ver’s commission on law en- 
forcement. In the national 
capital, it was receiveds as a 
suggestion of the highest im- 
portance, and altho the Goy- 
ernors gathered in Connecticut 
were for the most part chary 
about committing themselves 
on such a dangerous topic, 
between Governors and news- 
papers it was possible to gather 
in a very few hours the first 
reaction from spokesmen of 
practically every State in the 
Partly because of the 
general terms used by Mr. 
Wickersham, there is no una- 
nimity of either dry or wet 
sentiment, as will be shown as 
we quote comment from wet 
and dry leaders and from the 
press. 

The letter from Mr. Wicker- 
sham to Governor Roosevelt 
was read by the Empire State 
Executive in connection with his discussion of crime at the Gov- 
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-ernors’ conference on the 16th. After speaking of certain general 


phases of the commission’s work and the need of cooperation 
from the States, Mr. Wickersham said: 


“The Highteenth Amendment has written into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States a Prohibition of the importation, man- 
ufacture, transportation, and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. The Amendment confers upon the States 
concurrent jurisdiction with the National Government! for the 
enforcement of this measure. Thus far the Federal Government 
alone has borne the brunt of enforcement. 

“Tt seems to me that the Governors’ Conference might well 
consider approaching the Federal Government on some feasible 
proposal to share this burden. If the National Government were 


“REASONABLY ENFORCEABLE” 


Prohibition would be if enforcement activities were properly divided 
between Federal Government and States, says George W. Wicker- 
sham, head of the President’s Law Enforcement Commission. 

If 


OF DIVIDED ENFORCEMENT 


to attend to preventing importation, manufacture, and shipment 
in interstate commerce of intoxicants, the State undertaking the 
internal police regulation to prevent sale, saloons, speak-easies, 
and so forth, national and State laws might be modified so as to 
become reasonably enforceable, and one great source of demoraliz- 
ing and pecuniarily profitable crime removed.” 

The importance of the Wick- 
ersham idea “‘lies in the apt- 
ness of its application to pres- 
ent conditions,” writes Mark 
Sullivan from Washington to 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
for ‘‘the States are tending 
more and more to shirk their 
responsibility.”” Democrats, 
both wet and dry, we read in 
a New York World dispatch, 
“profess to see in the Wicker- 
sham letter a striking re- 
semblance to Al Smith’s cam- 
paign revision program,”’ and 
politicians of both parties, 
again both wet and dry, are 
inclined to consider the letter 
a trial balloon or feeler pur- 
posely exprest in general terms 
in order to draw out public 
opinion. Mr. Wickersham has 
submitted a question which 
the Governors to whom it 
was read ‘‘ will have to discuss 
in detail when they get- back 
home,” thinks David Lawrence, 
of the Consolidated Press, who 
incidentally remarks that the 
idea of dividing enforcement 
authority ‘“‘carries the whole 
Prohibition controversy back 
about twenty years, to the 
days when Congress was at- 
tempting to stop the importation of intoxicants into States which 
by their own laws had become dry.” The wets were pleased, 
writes Clinton W. Gilbert, in the- New York Evening Post, 
because ‘‘a good many of them have advocated a separation of 
functions of the States and the Federal Government in en- 
forcing Prohibition”’ 

“The wets’ idea of giving the States sole responsibility for 
enforcing Prohibition against the retail bootleggers and the speak- 
easy, while reserving to the Federal Government control only of 
manufacture, smuggling, and distribution in interstate trade is 
that wet States may wink at the retail bootlegger and the speak- 
easy. Several States, including New York and Wisconsin, have 
no State Prohibition-enforcement acts. 

“The wet program would be to prevent such States from 
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enacting any laws for the enforcement of Prohibition and to 
induce other States where the majority is wet, such as Illinois, 
for example, to repeal their State enforcement acts. Then there 
would be in effeet local option.” 


But the drys, continues Mr. Gilbert, are not certain that it 
“would work out so advantageously for the wets’’: 


‘Once States had a definite responsibility for a part of Prohi- 
bition enforcement, a better case could be made for State enforce- 
ment acts than can be now, when such acts practicaily duplicate 
the Volstead and Jones laws. 

** At any rate, it would be possible if the Wickersham plan were 
adopted for the dry organizations to put a degree of pressure 
upon the States which they are not now able to bring to bear.” 


“Tt would stimulate the drys now living in wet States to such 


THIS 1S THE 
HARDEST JOB 

, EVER 
UNDERTOOK!! |. 


THREADING THE CAMEL THROUGH THE 
NEEDLE’S EYE 
—Warren in the Cleveland News. 


activities to obtain local enforcement that all of the now so- 
called wet States would really become as dry as Kansas, except 
in their big cities,” so an unnamed dry leader is quoted by 
Carter Field in the Washington Post. f 

Dry enforcement officials seem to look favoringly on the 
Wickersham suggestion. ‘“‘Something along the line suggested 
by Mr. Wickersham must be done,” says Prohibition Commis- 
sioner James M. Doran. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Lowman, in charge of Prohibition enforcement, says he heartily 
indorses Mr. Wickersham’s position. In unofficial dry circles, 
Deets Pickett, research secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, says: 


““Speaking generally, we are and have been in entire agree- 
ment all along with Mr. Wickersham’s attitude concerning the 
division of enforcement. It is absurd to expect the Federal 
Government to cover the entire country, doing what should be 
done by the States and municipalities.” 


But Dr. Clarence True Wilson, of the same Board, is quoted 
as saying: 


‘“Mr. Wickersham has been generally regarded as a wet by 
dry elements in the United States since, as Attorney-General in 
the Taft Cabinet, he was responsible for vetoing the law designed 
to protect dry territory from interstate shipments of liquor. 


His proposal that the States, and not the Federal Government, 
enforce Prohibition therefore causes me no surprize. I am 
amazed, however, that he made any kind of a statement when 
he is a member of a commission appointed to investigate the 
problem of enforcement, and bring up, not opinions, but only 
facts and findings.” 


Senator Caraway (Dem., Ark.) who calls himself ‘‘a personal 
and political dry,’ says he thinks ‘“‘Prohibition suffered the 
worst blow from Wickersham’s statement that it has received 
since the Prohibition law was written on the books.”’ And 
Andrew J. Volstead, father of the law bearing his name, is also 
critical, saying that ‘‘the work has to be dealt with as a unit”: 


“Detection of illegal manufacture, importation, or transporta- 
tion, as well as violations of the permit system, come largely 
from prosecution of the speakeasies. To prevent the Govern- 
ment from dealing with local violations would deprive it of most 
of the sources of information, and largely paralyze the efforts.” 


Turning to wet circles, we find Henry H. Curran, President 
of the Association against the Prohibition Amendment, saying 
that he doesn’t ‘‘exactly understand what Mr. Wickersham 
means.” Senator Walsh of Massachusetts weleomes the Wicker- 
sham suggestion as an encouraging sign of a return to the State’s 
rights policy of enforcement, and a representative wet member 
of the lower House, Mr. Britten of Illinois, finds here ‘“‘the 
biggest constructive step toward real temperance that has come 
from an authoritative source since the World War.” 

Turning from the capital to the country at large, we find edi- 
torial or official comment from every section and all but half-a- 
dozen States of the Union. While a Governor, or one newspaper, 
does not necessarily represent the precise attitude of all the 
people of a given State, nevertheless, such a wide-spread expres- 
sion of sentiment does help to show what impress the Wicker- 
sham proposals have made upon the country. 

“States which have no enforcement laws, and therefore would 
be most affected at first by Mr. Wickersham’s plan, are Maryland, 
which never has passed a dry law; New York, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, and Nevada, which have repealed theirs. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, which did not ratify the Highteenth Amendment, 
have passed enforcement acts,’’ we are reminded in the Balti- 
more Sun. So it will be of interest to note first press comment 
from those States. In Maryland, The Sun finds the Wickersham 
statement in sore need of clarification, except as it admits that 
Prohibition is not a success. In the opinion of Governor Ritchie, 
the plan “‘would not tend to remedy the crime situation which 
Mr. Wickersham’s commission was appointed to study.’ In 
New York State, the New York Telegram sees ‘‘ Wickersham on 
the right track.’”’ His proposals are along lines which the New 
York Evening Post ‘‘in principle’ approves. ‘‘There is every- 
thing to be said for such a bargain’’ between the States and 
the Government as Mr. Wickersham seems to desire, thinks 
the New York World; ‘‘if the fanatics could be pushed aside, an 
arrangement might be made under which the States desiring it 
would enforce a certain amount of Prohibition in return for a 
certain amount of liberty.’ But the Brooklyn Eagle and Buffalo 
Courier-Express insist that the drys controlling Congress would 
not permit any such limitation of Federal authority. 


In Wisconsin, which recently repealed its enforcement act,’ 


the Milwaukee Journal finds merit in the Wickersham plan: 


“Tf the whole effort of the Federal Department is directed to 
choking off supply at its source, whether from rum-running or 
from stills, a better job can be done. And if a better job is done, 
the bootlegger tribe must naturally and automatically decrease 
in numbers. If the Government, by thus concentrating -its 
activities, can more effectively shut off supplies, there will be 
little left for the States to do.” 


On the other hand, “‘with no enforcement machinery and with 
Federal forces removed,” The Montana Standard, of Butte, fears 
its own State ‘“‘might become one vast morass saturated with 


Ce ee Te ee ee ee ee eae yee 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. What coffin-nail is in the hands of the talking films? 
(p. 24). 

2. When was the ‘‘tariff of abominations” in force? (p. 56). 

3. How many lives were saved by the Near East Relief? 
(p. 26). i 

4, What s the commonest crime among literary men? 
(p. 23). 

5. Why was Christianity impotent to prevent the World 
War? (p. 28). 

6. What Western railroad plans a new trunk line between 
New York and the Missouri River? (p. 52). 

7. Who is ‘‘the other Bobby Jones” of golf? (p. 51). 

8. What great effort is to be made by representatives of all 
the religious faiths? (p. 28). 

9. In what European country are there approximately 106 
women to 100 men? (p. 16). 

10. Where is baroque architecture principally found? (p. 22). 


illegal liquor.’ In Nevada, The State Journal (Reno) feels 
that ‘“‘any alternative from the present method of enforcement, 
which breeds disrespect for law and order in unsympathetic com- 
munities, would be welcome.” 

Connecticut and Rhode Island, it will be remembered, never 
ratified the Highteenth Amendment. Says Governor Trumbull 
of Connecticut: ‘We are intent on enforcing our own laws in 


our own way in our own State.” The New Haven Register finds 
the Wickersham plan ‘‘impractical on its face.’’ In Rhode Island 
The Journal, of Providence, emphasizes the fact that Mr. 
Wickersham finds the present situation unsatisfactory. 

Swinging rapidly over the rest of the country, beginning in 
the Northeast, we find Mr. Wickersham’s suggestion ‘‘ admirable,” 
ia the opinion of Governor Brewster of Maine, while The Free 
Press of Burlington, Vermont, thinks ‘‘it ought to work out 
in a satisfactory manner except to those who do not want any 
law enforced that will stop the unrestricted liquor traffic.” 
The Union of Manchester, New Hampshire, finds the Wicker- 
sham proposal logical and sensible, but it fears that the attitude 
of certain of the wet States offers an insurmountable obstacle 
to carrying out such a program. Governor Allen of Massachu- 
setts would hesitate to sanction any change in the present plan 
of concurrent enforcement; the Springfield Union, of his State, 
fs chiefly imprest by the fact that Mr. Wickersham seems to 
fee] that the present plan is not working out so well. 

Turning southwestward, we note the Jersey City Journal 
declaring that ‘“‘Mr. Wickersham has evolved a sensible method 
for enforcing the dry law.’’ In Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia 
Jnquirer suggests that ‘‘the Wickersham plan might work where 
# State with all of the police of the municipalities could and 
‘would pull together in a sincere effort to enforce the liquor laws, 
tut not otherwise.”” Among Southern papers, we find the Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot saying that the proposal ‘‘looks in the right 
direction.’’ But the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette thinks it would 
amount to practical nullification, since local enforcement would 
mot ‘amount to a row of pins” in “notoriously wet spots.” 
'The Louisville Courier-Journal finds considerable logic in the 
idea. The Memphis Commercial Appeal does not believe the 
situation calls for any more division of authority. The Charles- 
ton News and Courier finds the letter significant because ‘‘it con- 
eedes the wisdom and desirability of ‘modification’; it drives 
@ wedge between the Washington Administration and the Anti- 
Saloon League.” The Atlanta Constitution is convinced that 
ultimately we are going to ‘‘reform the present liquor chaos and 


eriminality by returning to the elder doctrine of State’s rights and : 


State’s duty.”” Governor Gardiner of North Carolina declares 
himself convinced that the country is against any modification. 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT?” 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 5. 


“12, What noted Englishwoman is affectionately known as 
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11. How might Prohibition be taught in the public schools? 
(p. 28). 


“Saint Maggie’’? (p. 36). 

13. Name five members of the Federal Farm Board. (p. 8). 

14. Name a Brooklyn boy who has become a famous bull- 
fighter. (p. 40). 

15. How would Mr. Wickersham divide Prohibition enforce- 
ment between the States and the Federal Government? 
(p. 5). ; 

16. What is the orthodox definition of an amateur in sports? 
(p. 46). 

17. What is ‘‘synthetie golf”? (p. 20). 

18. Name the several fronts on which ‘‘our friendly sports 
war’ with Great Britain is being waged. (p. 46). 

19. Who uses our waste paper? (p. 21). | oy. 

20. What enemy of fruit has invaded the South? (p. 18). 


“Wickersham is on the right tack,’ says the Birmingham Post 
in Alabama, and The News of Jackson, Mississippi, agrees. But 
the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette concludes with Mr. Volstead that 
“such an arrangement would amount to repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment in wet localities.”” The proposal seems interesting 
enough to the Dallas News, but it “‘has no enforcement magic 
init.” The reaction among the drys, we read in the Houston 
Post-Dispatch, ‘“‘will be one of extreme disappointment.” 

In the Middle West the Chicago Tribune and Cleveland Plain 
Dealer find the Wickersham plan valuable in doing away with 
overlapping jurisdictions, The Tribune considering it a slight 
step back toward local regulation of local affairs. But the 
Des Moines Register is alarmed lest it prove that the real purpose 
of the Crime Commission ‘‘is to let us down easy into some sort 
of State enforcement.’ The St. Louis Globe-Democrat finds the 
proposal worth serious study, while the Kansas City Star, in 
the same State, asks: ‘‘How would Mr. Wickersham make sure 
that, if the national law were modified, the forty-eight States 
would undertake even the division of enforcement that he- 
suggests?”’ The necessity of some change in the present enforce- 
ment arrangements is the significant thing found by the Omaha 
World-Herald in the Wickersham letter. But in Oklahoma, the 
Tulsa Tribune thinks that, by yielding to the modificationists, 
Mr. Wickersham has destroyed his usefulness as chairman of 
the Crime Commission. ‘‘A healthy suggestion,” the Topeka 
Capital calls it, while another Kansas daily, the Emporia Gazette, 
finds its State so completely satisfied with Prohibition that “‘the 
Wickersham statement passes over Kansas shadowless, like a 
bird in the night.’? Another dry daily, the Denver Post, takes 
the oceasion to tell the States which have repealed the enforce- 
ment act that they ought to be ashamed of themselves. Little 
encouragement for friends of proper enforcement is found by 
The State Journal, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and The Capital 
News, of Boise, Idaho, in the Wickersham letter. But the 
Pheenix Arizona Republican thinks that Mr. Wickersham is 
simply moving in the direction of more adequate enforcement. 

On the Pacific coast, the Seattle Times, in Washington, and 
the Portland Oregonian in the State to the south, express ap- 
proval of some such plan as Mr. Wickersham proposes. 

But the suggestion seems ‘‘inopportune” to the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, while the San Francisco Chronicle unsympa- 
thetically remarks: 


‘George W. Wickersham’s proposal to give the States the re- 
tail end of Prohibition, while the Federal Government keeps the 
wholesale, seems merely to juggle the packages about on the 
jaded enforcement pack-mule without in the least altering 
the burden.” 
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“WHAT WE FARMERS MUST LEARN IS TO THINK COLLECTIVELY” 


Says Alexander Legge, President Hoover’s new Chairman of the Federal Farm Board. 
reason ‘big business’ gets results is because ‘big business’ hasa lot of money. But the real reason is that ‘big business’ has a lot of men in each 
organization who sit around a table and do collective thinking, and thus work out their problems. 


Farm Board.”’ 
Teague. 


THE MEN WHO WILL TACKLE THE BIG FARM RELIEF TASK 


T WOULD WRECK the best farm-relief plan in the 
world, of course, to put it into the hands of incompetent 
or self-seeking men, and for that reason the country has 

been watching with a keen serutiny the personnel of the new 
Federal Farm Board. Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks 
ever undertaken by a President of the United States, it is gen- 
erally agreed, was that of choosing the men for this big task. 
True, there was no lack of applicants; names were submitted 
to President Hoover by the hundreds. 
mendations, however, lay the desire to pay off a political debt. 
And, observes the Providence News, ‘‘Mr. Hoover knew very 
well that to put the administration of the Farm Board, with the 
huge fund at its disposal, into the hands of mere politicians, 
would not only be a crime, but a folly.” So the Chief Executive 
continued for weeks to search the country for men familiar with 
the working of cooperative associations (since the problem before 
the Board is chiefly one of marketing); who already had the good- 
will of the farmers in their particular district; who were sympa- 
thetic with the farmers’ interests; who were possest, not only of 
executive ability, but a keen sense of civie duty and a practical 
patriotism that would enable them to sacrifice their huge salaries 
for a $12,000-a-year job. These men must have vision; they must 
be able to deal with agricultural problems as Dawes and Young 
dealt with those of German debts and reparations. They must, 
as the Philadelphia Jnquwirer notes, ‘‘be willing to saertfice their 
private interests for the public good, as Ambassador Morrow is 
doing in Mexico.’”’ The salary which the Farm Board members 
receive was no temptation to the kind of a man Mr. Hoover was 
looking for; to such men, familiar with the farmer’s problems as 
well as with financing on a large scale, such a salary is a trifle. 
The President could do nothing except appeal to their patriotism. 
And it worked. 

By relying more on farm cooperatives than candidates of party 
leaders, the President, by July 11, had picked the group shown 
above for what Mark Sullivan, Washington correspondent, 
deseribes as ‘‘the biggest and most complex marketing job in the 
world.”’ They represent the several branches of agriculture— 
wheat, live stock, fruit, dairying, cotton, tobacco, and so forth. 


Back of many recom- 


From left to right, sitting, are: James C. Stone, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, President Hoover, Mr. Legge, and Charles ,C. 
Standing: William ¥. Schilling, Charles S. Wilson, Carl Williams, and C. B. Denman. 


“A lot of fellows,’’ according to Mr. Legge, ‘‘think the 
That is the way we hope to work on the 


The eighth member is yet to be chosen. 


Furthermore, points out the Utica Press, ‘‘they are not local- 
minded.’ They are aware, says the St. Joseph News-Press, — 
that the country’s prosperity “will be out of balance so long as 
farming, the most basic of industries, continues to lag.’’ To call 
the roll, with Washington dispatches as the basis: 


ALEXANDER Lerae@n, Chairman. For the last seven years 
President of the International Harvester Company, of Chicago. 
Born on a Wisconsin farm sixty-three years ago. A personal 
friend of the President and a former member of the War Indus-_ 
tries Board. Mr. Legge will serve for one year, and will be suc-_ 
ceeded, we are told, by 

James C. Stone, of Lexington, Kentucky, President of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association, owner of live-— 
stock farms, and a bank director. 

Cart Wruuiams, of Cklahoma City, editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman and an active force in many cooperative 
organizations, such as the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Associa-_ 
tion and the Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Association. 

C. B. Denman, of Missouri, President of the National Live-_ 
stock Producers’ Association, which operates in twelve States, 
with an annual business of $150,000,000. 

CuarLes C. Tracun, of California, President of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Cooperative and of the Walnut Growers’ — 
Cooperative Association, which together market more than 
$159,099,000 of agricultural products annually. 

Witutam F. Scuruiine, of Minnesota, President of the Twin ~ 
Cities Milk Producers’ Association and former President of the 
State Dairymen’s Association. 

CHARLES S. WILSON, former New York State Commissioner of ~ 
Agriculture, an active farmer, and Secretary of the Western 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Packing Association. 


| 
| 
‘ 
; 
; 


Pe) 


These are the men who have been indorsed by scores of co- 
operative associations, agricultural colleges, farmers’ organiza~— 
tions, dairy cooperatives, and agricultural publications. With 
another member yet to be selected, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde as an ex-officio member of the Board, they will tackle 
what the Nashville Tennessean calls ‘‘the greatest governmental 
undertaking in history—the lifting of a major industry to eco- 
nomic stability and to ultimate prosperity.” ‘If the Board has 
maximum suceess, it is expected to add several hundred million 
dollars to the amount received by American farmers for their 
crops,” says Mark Sullivan, in one of his dispatches to the New 
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York Hera'd Tribune. ‘And this without materially raising 
the average year-round price paid by the consumer. It is ex- 
pected to get these hundreds of millions for the farmer through 
marketing, banking, organizing, and business ability; and 
through the elimination of waste and the stabilization of prices.” 
Since the Board was projected, we are reminded by Secretary 
Hyde, wheat has gone up considerably in price. This is said to 
be due to lower wheat yields in this and other countries because 
of climatic conditions, but also partly to the psychological 
effect of the creation of the Farm Board. 

Judging from President Hoover’s first ‘‘talk”’ before the Board, 
its actions are to be unrestricted. Said the President, in part, 
on the oceasion of the Board’s 
first meeting on July 15: 


“T have no extended state- 
ment to make to the Federal 
Farm Board as to its duties. 
The wide authority and the 
splendid resources placed at 
your disposal are well known. 

““T am deeply imprest with 
the responsibilities which lie 
before you. Your fundamen- 
tal purpose must be to deter- 
mine the facts and to find 
solution to a multitude of 
agricultural problems, among 
them to more nearly adjust 
production to need; to create 
permanent business  institu- 
tions for marketing which, 
owned and controlled by the 
farmers, shall be so wisely 
devised and soundly founded 
and well managed that they, 
by effecting economies and 
giving such stability, will grow 
in strength over the years to 
come. 

“Through these efforts we 
may establish to the farmer 
an equal opportunity in our 
economic system with other 
industry. 

“IT know there is not a 
thinking farmer who does not 
realize that all this can not be 
accomplished by a magic wand 
or an overnight action. Real 
institutions are not built that way. If we are to succeed, it will 
be ,by strengthening the foundations and the initiative which 
we already have in farm organizations, and building steadily 
upon them. 

‘‘Tn selecting this Board I have sought for suggestions from the 
many scores of farmers’ cooperatives and other organizations. 
You are thus in a sense the representatives of organized agri- 
culture itself. 

“T congratulate each of you. ... I invest you with re- 
sponsibility, authority, and resources such as have never before 
been conferred by our Government in assistance to any industry.” 


A survey of our farm press reveals no outright criticism of Mr. 
Hoover’s Farm Board personnel. ‘‘It is hard to see how better 
selections could have been made,’ remarks The Daily Drovers’ 
Telegram, of Kansas City, Missouri. But, it adds: “Neither 
the President nor the Board ean bring relief to the farmer unless 
he shows some initiative.” ‘‘ Various government agencies may 
encourage, direct, and inspire,” agrees Farm and Ranch (Dallas), 
“but in the end the farmers must work out their own problems.” 
One of the first things the Farm Board will do, it is predicted, 
will be to take the farm-relief question out of polities. The 
American Agriculturist (New York) says: 

‘Some will question the appointment of Alexander Legge on 
account of his connection with the International Harvester 
- Company, but our own opinion is that he will be fair and sym- 
pathetic with the farmers’ problems, and that his ability and 
experience as an executive will be big assets.” 


DING-DONG, BELL— 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


President Hoover, The Kansas Farmer (Topeka) is cony inced, 
“has obtained a stronger Farm Board than was expected, and 
Kansas farmers are especially pleased with the selection of 
Alexander Legge.” ‘‘He is not a ‘dirt’ farmer,”’ says The Ohio 
Farmer, of Cleveland, “but he brings to the Board the brains of 
a successful business man.”” As for the other members, declares 
The Farmer (St. Paul), “since the plan for farm relief is con- 
structed around cooperatives, it is fitting that representatives 
of these bodies make up the majority of the Board.” ‘‘Each 
member,” points out The Prairie Farmer, of Wheaton, Illinois, 
““has been successful in the cooperative marketing field.” ‘‘Too 
often,’ notes Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines), ‘‘anew Board of any 
sort is used as an opportunity 
for paying political debts. 
President Hoover, instead, has 
for the most part picked men 
of considerable business ex- 
perience.” To The California 
Cultivator, of Los Angeles: 


“The men selected as mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm 
Board indicate that President 
Hoover intends to maintain the 
reputation for which he has 
long been noted of being able 
to select men competent to 
assist him in carrying forward 
an important undertaking. 

“The predominance of co- 
operative leaders on the Board 
clearly indicates the President’s 
intention that farm relief must 
be worked out along coopera- 
tive lines, and that the various 
agricultural industries will be 
expected to adopt some form of 
cooperation that will insure or- 
derly distribution and market- 
ing of farm crops before they 
can hope to receive financial 
assistance from the Board.’’ 


According to the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the 
New York Times, ‘‘stabiliza- 
tion of wheat prices and ex- 
tension of the marketing system 
to eare for the wheat crop this year will constitute the Board’s 
first preblem. And this will be a severe test of the Board’s 
efficiency, because of the large holdover of wheat from last vear 
and the increased yield in some sections this year.”’ Of the 
$500,000,000 fund available to the Board, $150,000,000 has been 
appropriated for immediate use, together with $1,150,000 for 
administrative expenses. 

Merely to name the daily newspapers which indorse Mr. 
Hoover’s Board selections would require considerable space, 
but a few include the Nashville Banner, Minneapolis Jowrnal, 
Portland Oregonian, Omaha World-Herald, New York World, 
Tulsa Tribune, Milwaukee Journal, Chicago Tribune, and Indi- 
anapolis. Star. 

Practically the only dissent comes from the South, where the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, Houston Post-Dispatch, Asheville Citi- 
zen, Montgomery Advertiser, and other dailies resent what the 
Alabama paper ealls ‘‘Mr. Hoover’s discrimination against the 
South,” as indicated by his failure to appoint a Farm Board 
member from that section. ‘‘Mr. Hoover,” declares the Mont- 
gomery daily, ‘‘has kept Southerners out of his Cabinet; he 
has kept them off the Farm Board, where it was of the utmost 
importance that a Southerner should sit.’”” For, as: the Asheville 
paper puts it: ‘‘The problems of agriculture in the South are 
very different, indeed, from those which exist in other parts of 
the country.” 
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THE DRAGON AND THE BEAR SNARLING AND CLAWING 


YAR CLOUDS DARKEN THE FAR EASTERN sky 
News 

Chinese troops and White Russian guards; move- 
ments of the Red Army along Siberian and Mongolian borders; 
demonstrations or riots before embassies and consulates; panic 
in Manchuria and war fever in Moscow; conflicting Foreign 
Office claims concerning grievances and over who is the real ag- 


over Manchuria. eomes of mobilization of 


gressive miscreant; exchange of notes, an ‘‘ultimatum,’’ and 
severance of diplomatic relations. Altho Will Rogers remarks 
that the thing that makes him believe that China and Russia 
will fight is that ‘‘nobody knows what they are fighting about,” 
it is clear enough that the row centers in the important Chinese 
Hastern Railway, by treaty of 1924 a jointly operated system, 
suddenly taken over by the 
Chinese-Manchurian Govern- 
ment, which ousted and de- 
ported the Soviet Russian 
railroad officials, their em- 
ployees, and many of their as- 
sociates. To justify this coup 
China claims that the Russians 
have frequently violated the 
treaty, 
Soviet propaganda, which the 
treaty prohibits. 
sued a three-day-limit “ ulti- 
matum’’ calling for redress. 
Both governments proclaimed 
intention to defend their rights 


especially by active 


Russia is- 


by every means. 
Yet it appears that both goy- 
ernments also diplomatically 
offered to send negotiators for 
a conference, thus raising 
hopes that actual war might 
be averted by the disputants 
themselves—hopes quite damp- 
ened when Russia declared 
China’s reply to her ultimatum 
“unsatisfactory in content and 
hypocritical in tone,” recalled 
her consular and diplomatic officials from China and ordered 
Chinese representatives out of Russia. 

While many American papers consider the situation gravely 
ominous and the outcome of its international complications un- 
predictable, China gets many a pat on the back for her latest 
challenge to Sovietism. The Washington Hvening Star, for 
example, concludes that ‘‘this railway row may be settled, but 
the ingredients of a Russo-Chinese War will be perpetuated,” 
for far-reaching motives are at work in Eastern Asia: 


necessary 


“They are pathological and fundamental. They derive from 
deeply embedded roots. One finds its source in the new China’s 
determined program to be indisputable master in its own vast 
territorial house, particularly including Manchuria. The other 
root traces to the plans of the new Russia—imperialized Soviet 
Russia—to follow in the footsteps of the Czarist régime it once 
affected to despise, and be an ‘ Asiatic Power.’”’ 

Editorial headings like ‘‘ Blow to Communism”? (Washington 
Post), ‘A Giant Awake” (Louisville Times), “China Is ‘Fed Up’”’ 
(Kansas City Star), ‘‘China Arises and Defies the Great Bear”’ 
(Richmond News Leader), indicate current patting on the back 
which the New York Daily News tops off with ‘‘China Stands 
Up,” thus: 

“It is remarkable how one’s respect for China is increased by 
the news that the Chinese Nationalist Government has grabbed 


the Chinese Eastern Railway and fired the Soviet Russian ex- 
ecutives who were running the road. 


“The Chinese Eastern line is the direct route from Vladivostok 
across Manchuria, China’s northernmost province. Japan and 
Russia have played football with Manchuria for decades. They 
have seldom even thanked China for good-heartedly letting 
them exploit her richest province. 

“Foreign Minister Wang’s announcement of the railway 
seizure, and the breaking of diplomatic relations with Russia, is 
notice that the good-hearted era is now over. The Soviets, he 
says, must drop their Manchurian propaganda if they want to 
recover any privileges on the railroad. In other words, North 
China insists on developing the form of government desired by 
its own masters, not by doctors of economies from outside. 

*‘Wang and his chief, Chiang Kai-shek, may be unable to make 
their bold stroke stick. But boldness pays. Don’t you already 
think of China, not as the traditional huge mob of 400,000,000 
people who love to be imposed upon, but as a nation which 

has to be taken seriously?” 


On the other hand, the Mil- 
waukee Journal thinks that the 
terms of Russia’s ultimatum 
were so different from the usual 
demands for apology, indem- 
nity, ete., that they are bound 
to ereate considerable favor, 
because: 


“The Russian ultimatum 
provides for the immediate 
calling of a conference to reg- 
ulate the railroad question, for 
the cancelation of arbitrary | 
orders issued by the Chinese 
pending settlement, and for 
the release and security of 
Russian citizens arrested be- 
cause of their connection with 
the railroad. These are in- 
deed mild terms, easy to com- 
ply with without loss of face. 
In fact, they are such a de- 
parture from the terms usual 
in the past as to be revolu- 
tionary.” 


Showing how the Chinese Eastern Railway, the vital artery of 
Manchuria, short-cuts the Trans-Siberian Railway, Soviet Russia’s 
rail access to the Pacific. 


That the ultimatum was ‘‘less 
provocative in tone than it 
would have been under the 
régime of the Czar” the Chicago Tribune also observes, but 
goes on to say that the erisis simply reveals the same ob- 
jectives of ‘Russian ambition in the Far Hast, which does not 
square at all with the Soviet republic’s claim to be the friend and 
ally of China and of all nationalities in Asia opprest by alien 
Powers.” Further we read: 


“Whatever follows it would seem that Moscow’s réle as cham- 
pion of opprest nationality is going to receive less applause in 
Asia. Moscow struck a noble attitude in waiving its extraterri- 
torial rights and denouncing the unequal treaties against which 
Chinese nationalism has been protesting, but it has not surren- 
dered any treaty advantage it considers really important, such as 
that which gives it a grip on the Chinese Eastern Railway and its 
strategic footing in Northern Manchuria.” 


Several papers note that China’s reply to the Russian ultimatum 
promised preparation of a final reply, and it is considered probable 
that the Soviet Union’s declaration that ‘‘all means of reaching 
an amicable settlement have been exhausted” may turn out to 
be only a hurry-up call short of actual declaration of war. Many 
papers point out that neither Russia nor China is in political, 
social, or financial condition to undertake a war, that both are 
signatories of the Kellogg pact, that China is a member of the 
League of Nations, and that the dispute over violations of a treaty 
will lend itself to negotiations and adjustment toward which 
Japan particularly and other Powers are likely to bring pressure. 
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CHINA GOES MODERN 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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——-AND NO SIDETRACK IN SIGHT 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A TRAFFIC SNARL IN THE FAR EAST 


Humor in the situation is discovered by the Baltimore Sun, 
which says: 


“When two non-imperialist, anti-capitalist nations fall into 
a dispute on an issue which involves imperialism and capitalism, 
general appreciation of the humor of the situation is likely to 
obseure its seriousness. We find the Soviet Government, which 
daily inveighs against the iniquities of imperialism, insisting upon 
the vestige of rights in the Chinese EKastern Railway which were 
acquired by Czarist imperialists in a transaction of the sort repug- 
nant to every Communist profession. And we find Nationalist 
China, which for a time regarded Russia as its one friend in a 
nation of silk-hatted bandits, calmly and firmly taking over the 
railway without the faintest pretext of due process of law. If 
conservatives snicker at this exhibition of the realism of idealists, 
it is difficult to rebuke them.” 


The situation can only be understood ‘‘by realizing the part 
played by the Chinese Eastern Railway in the political and eco- 
nomic development of the most coveted province in the Far 
East,’’ according to the New York World. That paper goes on 
to explain: 


“Built in 1896, the Chinese Eastern Railway has for more than 
thirty years been a source of bitter controversy. It was the 
symbol and the vehicle of Russian penetration of Manchuria in 
the old days when imperial Russia was reaching out for a warm- 
water port in Asia, and as such it aroused the fear of Japan and 
provoked the Russo-Japanese War in 1904. After that conflict 
Russia still controlled the trunk line of the railway in Northern 
Manchuria, tho she was forced to surrender her holdings in South- 
ern Manchuria to Japan. Then came the World War in 1914, 
the end of imperial Russia, and for a time interallied supervision 
of the railway under the direction of an American executive, 
John F. Stevens. More recently Russian Communism, denounc- 
ing and renouncing imperialism in Europe, claimed to be the 
legitimate heir of imperialistic capitalism in Asia, and once more 
the Chinese Eastern Railway returned to Russian hands—this 
time, theoretically at least, on the basis of a Russo-Chinese 
partnership. 

“It is over the terms of this partnership that the present dis- 


pute has arisen. Chinese seizure of the line is said to have been 
provoked by Russia’s failure to abide by certain provisions of the 
treaty establishing joint control. This may be true. But true 
or not, it seems clear that the real quarrel is not a quarrel over 
details but a more fundamental dispute in which an aggressive 
young Chinese nationalism reaches out to reconquer its own 
provinces, and once more encounters the Russian Bear. 

“The situation is complicated first by the bad feeling which 
already exists between Russia and China over the question of 
Bolshevik propaganda; second by the important holdings of 
Japan in Southern Manchuria, and third by the financial obliga- 
tions of the Chinese Eastern Railway to various Western Powers.” 


This whole affair of the Chinese Eastern is ‘‘ominous because 
of its deeper implications,’’ the New York Nation reminds us, 
because, ‘‘as far as the treaty of 1924 goes, both sides have 
violated it’? and ‘‘there is no unqualified right and wrong on 
either side’’: 


“Russia is placed in the embarrassing situation of struggling 
on Chinese soil for a commercial enterprise that was imposed upon 
China by force, and the Western press has rushed to the con- 
clusion that her objection to Chinese aggression is prima facie 
evidence of imperialist designs. But a fairly convincing justifica- 
tion of the Soviet Chinese policy can be developed by regarding 
it as defensive against Japan and the Western Powers. 

“The lines now in dispute run 900 miles across Manchuria 
from Manchuli to Vladivostok, with a southward spur from 
Harbin to Changchun. Technically the railway belongs to a 
Chino-Russian corporation; actually its title is so buried in claims: 
and eross-claims of sovereignty that possession is ten-tenths of 
the law. Incidentally the road cleared $8,000,000 in profit last 
year, which fact helps to explain the Chinese eagerness to acquire 
it. What makes the present crisis so significant is that the out- 
come of the Chinese seizure of the railway may create a notable 
precedent. If China can seize a Russian railway with impunity, 
what will she do with Japan and the South Manchurian Railway? 
Japan would observe the Russian discomfiture in Manchuria with 
great delight if she were not haunted by the fear that it is 
a prelude to her own expulsion.” 
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A LOWER TARIFF ON AUTOMOBILES? 


NEW LINE OF TARIFF DISCUSSION has been started 
A by Senator Reed’s proposal that the tariff on foreign 
automobiles be lowered or removed altogether. <A 
number of American automobile manufacturers, it is said, favor 
reduction of our 25 per cent. ad valorem duty on automobiles 
that such action will bring about reduction of 
tariffs against them in foreign countries. These range from 
716 per cent. in Mexico to 51 per cent. in Italy and 69 per 
cent. in Uruguay; the average for all countries, we are told, is 
about 30 per cent. In testifying before subcommittees of the 
Senate Finanee Committee at Washington recently, a rep- 
resentative of the Ford Motor Company went on record in 
favor of free trade in automobiles; the spokesmen for General 
Motors and the Automobile Chamber of Commerce agreed that 
a reduction to 10 per cent. would be permissible; and the head 
of the White Truck Company urged 
that present tariff rates on motor- 
trucks and buses be retained. . 

In connection with all this, points 
out W. W. Jermane, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Seattle Times, ‘‘it 
has come to light that Fordson trac- 
tors, manufactured in Ireland, where 
all Ford tractors are now made, may, 
through a ruling of the Treasury De- 
partment, enter this country duty- 
free—as farm implements.’’ With the 
Ford Company and General Motors 
operating European factories, organ- 
ized labor executives in the United 
States are said to fear that, if the au- 
tomobile tariff is removed, the prod- 
ucts of these foreign plants of American 
manufacturers may be brought into 
competition with home-manufactured 
ears. Automobile exports in 1928 
were valued at $500,000,000. Since 
some 4,000,000 Americans derive their 
livelihood, direetly or indirectly, from 
the industry, its continued prosperity, 
says Alvan Macauley, President of the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
“is of vital importance, not only to the 
workers themselves, but to the welfare of every Man, woman, 
and child in the United States.’ Said Mr. Macauley at the 
Washington hearings: 


in the hope 


“A number of foreign manufacturers of motor-cars, feeling 
keenly the competition of American manufacturers, recently 
have adopted American methods and equipment. They have 
engaged American management and skilled talent thoroughly 
familiar with our best practises, and hope in time to be on a par 
with American manufacturers, except perhaps in the matter of 
volume. 

“Tf foreign cars were placed on the free list, it would be a 
great incentive to these modernized foreign plants to invade the 
American market. 

‘We can not assume the responsibility for opening the doors 
to free competition by foreign labor in American markets through 
consenting to placing our commodity on the free list, without 
first trying out a partial reduction, nor do we believe that Con- 
gress should do so. - 

““A canvass of most of the passenger-car manufacturers of 
the country indicates their willingness to try out a 10 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, if coupled with the same countervailing duty 
which is now provided. Left on the dutiable list, at the nominal 
rate of 10 per cent., with a countervailing duty, we feel reasonably 
sure that relief could be had if needed.” 


A 10 per cent. duty, explains the New York World, ‘“‘would be 


an anchor to windward, inasmuch as the President, under the 
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THIS ONE WILL HOLD HIM FOR A WHILE 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


flexible tariff law, may proclaim a 50 per cent. increase in the 
rate.” Otherwise, we are reminded by Frederick R. Barkley, in 
the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘if automobiles are put on the free list, they 
must remain there until Congress itself acts.’”’ The New Haven 
Journal-Courier believes the tariff-makers at Washington have 
been led to suggest a cut in automobile duties by a desire to 
“lengthen the rapidly declining free list, especially in an industry 
which already dominates its world market.’’ Such a reduction 
“might not, in turn, induce foreign countries to lower their 
tariffs,” observes the Washington Post, ‘‘but they might be less 
disposed to adopt tariff reprisals.”’ 

In our leading automobile manufacturing city, however, we 
find the Detroit Free Press in favor of a duty on foreign cars. 
In the opinion of this paper: 


‘““A reduction in the present 25 per cent. duty might be 
weathered; but to place foreign cars on the free list would be to 
throw away the only» weapon we 
have against countries that tax Amer- 
ican cars, as well as to expose the 
millions of people dependent on one 
of our own basic industries to the 
certainty of lower wages or loss of 
employment.” 


To the Detroit News: 


“There is something ironic in the 
proposal that the automobile industry 
be asked to give up its protection 
under the tariff. For if ever there 
was an industry that has never been 
benefited by the tariff, but rather has 
been penalized by our protective sys- 
tem, and has attained its immense 
growth and prosperity in spite of that 
system, it is the motor industry. The 
tariff has nothing to do with the pros- 
perity of our motor industry. 

“Our automobile manufacturers 
paid higher prices for their materials 
than did European makers. They paid 
far higher wages. In spite of these 
facets, they not only captured and held 
the American market without fear of 
competition, but they competed suc- 
cessfully in highly protected foreign 
markets, exportingin 1928 some 515,000 
units to 107 countries throughout the 
world. 

““Now come the politicians and ask 
the motor industry to save a silly and 
unpopular tariff bill by putting their products on a free- 
trade basis.” 


In the opinion of the Houston Post-Dispatch, however: 


“The willingness of American automobile makers to approve 
substantial tariff reductions on motor-cars is significant of the 
attitude of a growing section of American business opinion 
toward the tariff and allied issues. 

“Important financial and commercial groups which in past 
years have favored high protection as a fixt tariff policy, are 
swinging away from their old beliefs toward the tariff. Among 
these groups are powerful international banking interests, which 
subscribed to the remarkable tariff manifesto of a few years ago, 
and a growing number of American manufacturers whose pros- 
perity depends to a large extent upon the export market. 

“The foreign investments of American manufacturing com- 
panies are peculiarly dependent upon the good-will of the people 
living in areas to be served from European, Latin-American, and 
Asiatic manufacturing bases. Thus it is to the interests of such 
firms to oppose prohibitive or highly restrictive tariff levies at 
American ports of entry. 

“The internationalization of American finance and business 
has been carried to a greater extent already than many persous 
realize. _ If American export trade continues to grow, as it must 
in order to insure continued domestic prosperity, and if American 
capital continues in a large way to migrate to foreign industrial 
fields, a powerful low-tariff group inevitably will arise in the 
one quarter where the Republican party has always received 
its most undivided support.’’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Aurmony: A war pension.—Bridgeport Times-Star. 


No manufacturer will ever name a car for Coolidge. It might 
not choose to run.—Tampa Tribune. 


: Gane war has started in New Orleans. Who says the South 
is not modern and progressive?— Miami Herald. 


STATESMEN are men who plan carefully to avert a war the 
people never would dream of if there were no statesmen.— 
Publishers Syndicate. 


Time takes care of all things, and the tobacco coupon passed 
out of existence just in time to keep from being confused with the 
new paper money.— Detroit News. 

« 

A RESEARCH specialist has weighed what a woman wears, and 
it comes to a little over three pounds. Must have been the shoes 
and ear-rings and wrist- 
watch.—Haritford Times. 


THE new money will 
be given out slowly. So, 
then, it’s just like the old 
money.— Tampa _ Trib- 
une. 


A Grovucu suffers in 
some ways, but he 
always knows where his 
lawn-mower is.—IJllinois 
State-Register. 


Cuicaco’s population 
has increased over a 
million in ten years, in 
spite of everything.— 
American Lumberman. 


Ture man who never 
makes a mistake will be 
found taking his orders 
from one who does.— 
St. Pauler Tagliche Volts- 
zeitung. 


Pausine to reflect at 
the age of ninety, John- 
dee doubtless feels that 
the first $100,000,000 is 
the hardest.—Indiana- 
polis News. 


“Tae Star Spangled 
Banner” is the national 
anthem, but the drys 
would make the Vol- 
stead Law the national 
refrain.—V irginian-Pilot. 


Tue new armored tank 
with a-speed ranging from 50 to 115 miles an hour ought to sell 
well in Detroit and International Falls.—Washington Post. 


Jazz music has been introduced into Javan, and here we 
thought all the time that jazz dancing was just a variation of 
ju-jutsu!—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


New York takes only a faint interest in the current disputa- 
tion about where the Republican party was born. In this gloomy 
Democratic stronghold the question is not where but why.—The 
New Yorker. 


Tue latest American innovation is a huge organ, incorporating 
ali the present jazz effects, which can be played by one man, 
who is concealed from the audience. ‘‘Safety first,” as the Tory 
slogan said.—Punch. 


Tun cub reporter who could find no news to write about the 
wedding because the groom did not appear has been found again. 
This time he reports no news to write about in Arkansas because 
of the flood.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


A Furnt editor says that with 25 million automobiles in this 
country there’s no chance for Bolshevism, which only goes to 
> show that he’s never heard the sentiment of the man driving the 
ear at the tail end of the procession.— Detroit News. 


SAME OLD GERMS 


SPEAKING of Latin, Palestine is a Holy Terra. —Tampa 
Tribune. 


I7’s funny, but the more wheat comes up the more wheat 
goes down.—A merican Lumberman. 


However, it would be a great deal worse if some men 
preached what they practise.—Detroit News. 


A visitine Britisher says America uses bad English. And 


some of the Scotch is terrible, too.— Jacksonville Journal. 


Ir would be all right to put automobiles on the free list, but 
we would suggest a little more protection for pedestrians.—| 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Srcrerary Meron denies that he will erect a barbed-wire 
fence along the Canadian border. The stuff would erode the wire. 
—Altlanta Constitution. 


Ir you think the day 
of miracles has passed, 
just stand outside the 
door of a beauty parlor. 
—Kay Features. 


THE pioneer who 
crossed the country by 
might and main has a 
grandson who goes by 
plane and train.—Indian- 
apolis News. 


Tue airplane honey- 
moon is becoming popu- 
lar, especially among 
couples who are deter- 
mined from the start not 
to have a falling out. — 
Chicago Daily News. 


A jue of Jamaica rum 
was found in an excava- 
tion for a building in 
New York. Which at 
least partially explains 
the high prices paid for 
New York real estate.— 
Arizona Producer. 


THEN, again, it may 
be that the school of 
religious thought, which 
contends that there is 
no need for a hell, has the 
idea that folks them- 
selves raise too much of 
it.—Tampa Times. 


Ww SHENRIG He 


—REnright in the New York World. 

THERE is some strife 
over the flexible provi- 
sion of the tariff, the difficulty being to bend it enough ways to 
suit everybody.—Indianapolis News. 


Tur ex-Kaiser is the richest German in the world. He found 
a way to make Germany pay before the Dawes plan was ever 
heard of.—New York American. 


New Yorx atmosphere has turned out cleaner than was feared, 
there being by actual count only a half-million solid particles 
per cubic foot. This is just enough to make aperson air-conscious. 
—The New Yorker. 


Mr. Hoover criticized Al Smith so vigorously in the course 
of the late unpleasantness for believing in State Socialism that we. 
guess the $500,000,000 farm-relief plan must be some other kind. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


INCREDIBLE as it may seem, there are farmers right here in our 
own State of Arizona so hidebound and skeptical that they 
haven’t eased up one bit on hard work since the farm-relief bill 
was passed.—Arizona Producer. 


In some form or other the family is bound to survive. There 
will always be need of a compact social group in which the 
younger members can have free access to the neckties and silk 
stockings belonging to the older members.—New York Times. 


FOREIGN - 
——— 


“THE WORLD WAR” AGAINST UNCLE SAM'S NEW TARIFF 


Be ce Ose 


producer, 


HOG THE EARTH” is Unele S 
manufacturer, 


sam’s intention as a 
and merchant, he can not be 
surprized should a tariff barrage be let loose by the great 
the world against his 
tariff legislation.” 
foreign editors, 
entitled to 
Hrnest Marshall points out in 
a London wireless message to 
the New York Times, the 
fact that more than a score of 
other countries have entered 
protests against America’s re- 
cent tariff legislation 
the existence of some sort of 
feeling that, while all may be 
fair in love and war, an era of 
peace good-will 
men has not yet arrived, and 
that in the famous phrase of 
Bismarck, 


nations of superexalted ‘‘protective- 
This is the blunt warning uttered by some 
who. are willing to admit that America is fully 
“determine its own domestic 


destinies,’ but, as 


“shows 


and among 


“Les interets sup- 


priment les droits’ (‘Interests 
suppress rights’). In other 
words, Mr. Marshall 


America in the eyes of some is 


” 


adds, 


body of skilled producers and workers in the world. You have 
only to bring all quantities and qualities into a proper relation- 
ship in order to produce material and spiritual results which will 
completely eclipse the present prosperity and progress of the 
United States of America. 

“Tf the British Empire were organized as it should be 
would be the United States that would be coming to seek our 
countenance and friendship instead of Britain seeking the 

support of America.” 


This, remarks the Daily 
Express, is the dream which 
Lord Beaverbrook puts before 
the British publie— 


““A dream of an organized 
Empire within whose confines 
trade and commerce would 
expand without restriction, a 
dream of Empire where the 
interests of each great part 
would be strengthened and 
solidified by its fusion with the 
joint interests of the Common- 
wealth, a dream of Empire 
worthy of our ancestors who 
founded it in face of untold 
hardship and with glorious 
fortitude.” 


“so much taken up with 
pushing its own interests and 
advantages that it is oblivious 
to the claims of other nations 
to a place in the commercial 
sun.”’ Free trade within the 
British Empire, we are told, 
is “‘an armor which England 
and the Dominions are being 
urged to don for the impend- 
ing struggle for world trade 
with the United States, whose 
loins are being girded with the 
heavy sword of Protection.” 
In furtherance of this Brit- 
ish plan rise in Britain the 
They are 
said to be the offspring of the 
Conservative defeat in the recent British elections, and their aim 
is deseribed as 
with the object of ‘ 


‘Empire Crusaders.”’ 


‘‘an extension of the principle of Empire Prefer- 
ence,” ‘making the whole British Empire one 
great self-contained trade unit without interior tariffs, but sur- 
rounded by a tariff wall which would virtually keep out all 
foreign manufacturers of foods which ean be produced by Great 
Britain or by the Empire itself.” Among the English press 
perhaps the most hearty attack on the new American tariff 
legislation is that of the London Times, which speaks of it as 
‘probably the most extreme measure of protection ever pro- 
posed in a great modern State.” Now 
“Empire Crusaders” 
Beaverbrook, 


among the foremost 
is the Canadian-born 
who contributes an article to the London 
Sunday Express, in which we read: 


champions of the 
Lord 


“The British Empire contains more raw materials than either 
the United States or the vast domain of Russia. It has a greater 
consuming power than these two entities. It has the greatest 


LOPSIDED 


The one-armed tariff cop on the one-way street. 
== AG: 


As the British Empire is 
affected in all its parts by the 
“new line of bricks the United 
States is putting on its tariff 
wall,” the London Morn- 
ing Post notes a tendency 
among the Empire’s constitu- 
ent factors to get together and 
take stock of the situation. 
But this rather doubtful ob- 
server goes on to say: 


“The Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada led the way, 
and the Canadian Opposition 
is also pressing for an Imperial 
Conference on the subject. If 
there is anything to be done in 
this matter, it is fairly obvious 
that it can only be done in one way—by the development of that 
protective and preferential system which the British Empire 
already possesses in embryo. Unfortunately, the political parties 
in the various parts of the Empire are tied up by their own par- 
ticular prepossessions, and are concerned for their own con- 
stituencies. Some pull one way and some another, and there is no 
coordination of policy. Whether the pressure of economic facts 
would bring them all to one mind at a conference table may be 
hoped, but can not be confidently expected; and in the meantime 
what is urgently wanted is a strong movement of public opinion 
behind this cause of united Empire.”’ 


Racey in The Star (Montreal). 


While all political parties in Great Britain recognize the oppor- 
tunity at hand to draw as closely together as possible the com- 
mercial bonds between the Motherland and its possessions, says 
the Montreal Presse, they differ only on the means that will he 
most efficacious toward the objective to be won. 
this French-language daily tells us, the ““Empire Crusaders, 
under the direction of Lord Beaverbrook, would have Free 


For instance, 
”? 
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Trade throughout the Empire as the United States has it through- 
out the United States, and we read: 


“The others, the Conservative group, are divided into two 
camps: The advanced protectionists, enlisted under the banner of 
Colonel Amery, former Secretary of State for the Dominions, and 
the moderate protectionists, rallied by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. Finally, the workers, who form the 
party in power under the Premiership of Mr. Ramsay 
MaeDonald, also wish to conciliate the economic 
interests of the Empire with those of other countries, 
altho, at the same time, they have an eye on the 
development of interimperial relations.” 


As the American tariff question is seen from the 
European Continent, it is noted in Amsterdam press 
dispatches that at the fifth biennial Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, opened in the 
presence of the most imposing assembly of the 
world’s business leaders brought together since the 
war, the retiring president of the Chamber, Alberto 
Pirelli, in his opening address before 1,200 delegates, 
each a leader in his own industry, from the forty 
countries represented, among whom were 100 
notable commercial personages from the United 
States, referred to the tariff issue as follows: 


““Altho we can not deal here with the tariff policies 
of particular States, as that is a matter of national 
sovereignty, we can not ignore the fact that the 
effect of measures taken will be proportionate to the 
importance of the countries that take them, and for 
this reason the attitude of the great industrial 
countries, and therefore of the United States of 
America, deserves our special attention. 

“The United States and Europe are customers of each other 
rather than rivals, and that our American friends will certainly 
not deny. They will admit that the United States has more to 
gain from the development of Europe as a customer, taking 
nearly half the export of the United States, than to fear from an 
inerease of Kuropean competition on the markets of the world. 

‘““We believe in the development of international trade rela- 
tions on as free a basis as possible. We are by no means all free 
traders in this great organization. We recognize the special 
position of certain countries and of certain industries, but we 


JOHN HAS PLAYMATES OF HIS OWN 


Uncire Sam: ‘No one can play in my garden.” 


Joun Buu (preparing to open pie): ““And who the deuce cares?”’ 


know that you can not sell unless you purchase; that you profit 


more if your neighbors are prosperous than if they are impover- 
ished; in a word, that cooperation carries us farthest when it 


leads to better business for everybody... . 


“Certain interests may prosper by war; business as a whole 
prospers only by peace. Business interests can help to maintain 
peace by contributing to remove causes of friction before they 
develop into causes of war.” 


At the close of the Congress of the International Chamber of 


NOBODY’S CHILD 


“Scarcely any one seems to have a kind word for the United States Tariff Bill.” 


—The Saturday Herald (Dublin). 


Commerce, we read further in Amsterdam press dispatches, 
Sen. Etienne Clementel, a former Minister of Finance for France 
and president-founder of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, pleaded for a sane attitude on the part of European 
business men with regard to the American tariff proposal. As 
quoted in these dispatches Mr. Clementel said in part: 


“We Europeans have the utmost confidence in the intelligence 
and the spirit of fairness and justice of our American friends. 
And now that they know our point 
of view we are sure they wil! have 
weight when they return home. 

“Tt would be a great mistake to 
gather unripe fruit by rushing 
into ill-advised action at this time. 
We have, however, discust this 
question in a frank, open way 
with our American friends, and 
I venture to say we can have 
confidence in their ultimate fair- 
ness. The Americans now know 
our position, and were we to pass 
a resolution here it would make 
their task more difficult when they 
return home. 

“After all, this question must 
be worked out by each Govern- 
ment, and to solidify Europe’s 
position by some form of united 
action now would be most ill- 
timed.” 


Rea Lune 


Nevertheless, we are further 
advised that the French industrial 
chief took occasion to point out 
the resemblance of the tariff prob- 
lem to a snowball going down hill 
—John Bull (London). which gains size and momentum 
every instant, and he argued: 

‘CA world crisis is certain to be provoked unless we all are 
united to oppose this landslide of high protective tariffs. Free 
trade is a matter of the innate sentiment of a country, but can 
only come in time. Rationalism must prevail in the end.” 
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THE TASK OF NORMALIZING SPAIN 


PAIN’S’ “READY-MADE” CONSTITUTION, as it is 
called by some adverse erities of the document designed 
to put the country on a constitutional basis, has been 

presented after a delay of four years to the Asamblea Nacional, 
which will have it under discussion in its plenary sessions during 
October. Editors of unfavorable disposition toward it, we learn, 
are rather sharp in their comment on Spain’s dictator, Gen. 
Primo de Rivera, and think he has taken a very long time to 
attempt even to rediscover the way of ‘normalcy.’ The 
Madrid Epoca remarks: 


“Tt ean be seen that the makers of the new Constitution 
have tried to be so profound and to make such a thoroughly per- 
feet instrument that they have frequently strayed from the real 
field of the creation of a Constitution and have tried to draft a 
eomplete set of rules, with minute details, which are out of place 
in such a document.” 


While Spain’s censorship still precludes the publication of 
severe animadversions, we are informed, Gen. Primo de Rivera 
declared on the day the project was first read to the Assembly 
that there would be no obstacles to a free discussion of its terms, 
his wishes being that everybody should take part in the study 
of a Constitution designed ‘‘for all Spaniards.’ As digested 
by the Madrid Sol, the proposed Spanish Constitution pro- 
vides that the executive power be vested in the King, who 
shall consult his ministers, and who are responsible in turn 
for their acts to Parliament. The legislative power, it is noted, 
resides with a Chamber, half of which is elected by universal 
suffrage, thirty members of which are appointed by royal de- 
eree, and the remaining members of which will be chosen from 
special lists or from certain professions. The Cortes, or legisla- 
ture, will be formed on a ratio of one member for every 100,000 
inhabitants of Spain, regardless of sex. Women are eligible to the 
legislature. According to Lwropa (1929), the population of Spain 
in 1926 was 22,127,699, and there are approximately 106 females 
to 100 males, while the birth-rate is said to range around 29.9 
per thousand population, as against a death-rate of 19.0. 

In a continuation of its summary, Hl Sol adds that a Supreme 
Court of Spain with full powers will be established, and that the 
new Constitution guarantees that ‘‘nobody in Spain shall be 
molested for his religious beliefs, or for the cult of his religion, 
providing it does not offend Christian morals.’’ The rights of 
citizenship, we are further advised, apply to all those born in 
Spain and to the children of Spanish parents, eyen if the children 
are born abroad. Foreigners, it is pointed out, will enjoy equal 
rights with Spaniards in Spain except for voting and sharing in 
the conduct of the Government. It is noted also that Spaniards 
are left free to emigrate, that confiscation of property as a pun- 
ishment is abolished, and that while the right of strike is acknowl- 
edged, the Government is authorized to intervene when the 
interests of a large section of the population are threatened, or 
when public services are imperiled. If Gen. Primo de Rivera 
really meant to invite outspoken editorial comment on the Con- 
stitution project, some say, he has found it in Hl Liberal (Madrid) : 


“By it the State assumes the nation’s sovereignty, which is 
against all democratic procedure. The Constitution mentions 
that both the King and the Cortes will have the right to propose 
laws, but it is clearly exprest that all those referring to foreign 
affairs and constitutional reforms shall belong exclusively to the 
King and his Cabinet, which means that there can be no change 
of régime. This was not the case with the Constitution of 1876, 
which always gave hopes to the republicans that a change might 
come. This suffices to show that the new régime will be constitu- 
tional and parliamentary in appearance only, while really absolu- 
tist. It wilk become law as soon as Gen. Primo de Rivera de- 
cides to publish it in the Gaceta Oficial, since the only thing that 
could stop it would be a publicity campaign posting the country 
on the real meaning of that instrument. This is obviously im- 
possible while the guaranties are in suspense.” 


AMERICAN PUBLICITY FOR FRANCE 

ESECRATION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE by 

Americans and others is committed with impunity, not 

only in France, but also in the United States, where 
the chief sufferers are said to be ‘‘French waiters,’ altho they 
nearly always hail from Switzerland. , And while it dismays 
some French travelers to find with what unwieldiness the average 
Ameriean handles the instrument fashioned at once soe scien- 
tifically and artistically by many generations of native artificers 
of the French spoken and written word, they are not infrequently 
surprized to find so many French expressions become ‘‘house- 
hold words,” as it were, in the every-day dealings of Americans. 
The publicity thus given to commodities of French manufacture 
is admitted to be of constant and increasing profit to France, 
but certain Frenchmen of linguistic precision sometimes are 
amused, if not annoyed, by the spread of what they consider 
a ‘disconcerting’? French vocabulary in the United States. 
One such, Franck L. Schoell, was much imprest by the great 
additions made to this French word-population through the 
extreme diffusion of perfumes, soaps, powders, cosmetics, and 
ointments of French production which are so widely distributed 
in this country. In the Revue des Deux Mondes he tells us: 


“Only twenty years ago such perfumes were scarcely found 
and were not asked for except in the cities. Go now into the 
most recent village drug-store of Oregon or California. You 
will find there exposed in the show-case flasks of perfume hear- 
ing proprietors’ names. Now the drug-store is the most cherished 
emporium of the small American town, the most patronized. 
That is because it is the kind of bazaar where are sold the maga- 
zines and vanilla ice-cream, tooth-brushes, and bismuth, And 
every day in the city, as in the country, legions of American 
women, providing themselves with Parisian articles indispensable 
to their sex in the twentieth century, examine, spell, and learn 
by heart the labels on all these flasks of Ambre gris, of Bouquet 
des Faunes, of Chypre égyptien, of Jasmin de Corée, of Candide 
cfiuve, of Heure bleue, of Haux végétales, of Haux de toilette, of 
sachets, of poudres de riz, of sels pour bains. .. . 

“For the original word, the very terminology of the Rue de la 
Paix, will be scrupulously maintained. We poor French may 
say ‘lipstick,’ but what is purchased by the rich Chicago woman 
of Lake Shore Drive is the crayon pour les lévres.”’ 


While this contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes is frank 
in his charge that American business men as students only study 
whatever will be useful to them in their business, he is equally 
outspoken in revealing his discovery of the high publicity value 
of the word *‘ Paris,” or ‘‘ Parisian,”’ or ‘‘French”’ to exploit the 
sale in the United States of articles credited with the qualities 
these names imply. At the same time it is obvious that this 
commentator was evidently on occasion disappointed: 


‘““Kvery French traveler in the United States must have noticed 
the habitual coupling of the terms French pastry, French dress- 
ing, French laundry, French chef. But if he decides to taste 
this French pastry, to put over his salad some of the French 
dressing, that is to say, a mere vinegar concoction, to have his 
linen washed in the French fashion, he will be somewhat em- 
barrassed to identify anything particularly French in the café 
éclairs of considerable dimensions, in the trivial vinegar sauce, 
or in the method whereby, Mr. Smith has bleached his linen. 
On the other hand, he will understand at once that if a hotel 
calls its cook a French chef, it is because apparently a cook from 
France is considered an infallible artist for a good kitchen. 

““In that sense must be interpreted the word French in such 
couplings as French laundry and French pastry. This epithet, 
so flung about in the United States that it reeurs constantly in 
such associations as French gown, French frock, French hat, 
French design, and the like, does not mean simply French or 
imported from France. It means, through the association of 
ideas, distinguished, elegant, refined, luxurious. In other words, 
French is one of the superlatives of which American publicity 
experts are rather fond. For it is beyond question that in the 
innocence of the ordinary American’s consciousness, France 
remains what she was to all Europe in the eighteenth century, 
the choice spot in all matters of refinement and grace, the very 
last thing at the very last moment, the very latest.” 
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“WHAT AMERICA: PRETENDS 
SHE IS BRINGING TO EUROPE” 


THE THREE LAFAYETTES 


Messrs. Briann, Poincar®, and Cufron, France’s Finance Min- 
ister: ‘‘Uncle Sam, we are here!”’ —Candide (Paris). 


“WHAT AMERICA REALLY BRINGS TO EUROPE” 
—Le Charivari (Paris). 


THE NEW RED RIDING-HOOD 


““What big teeth you have, Uncle Sam!”’ 
“The better to eat you with, my child.” 
—Le Progrés Civique (Paris). 
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“AMERICAN GRATITUDE” Wey, rt A 
Uncie Sam: ‘‘What do you wish, Madam?” a 2 Sines te ill ns ogee te 
MARIANNE: ‘‘How much will it cost me to redeem the sword CONJUGATING WAR-DEBT RA a8 ies ee 
i a r LE CC 2S aris) 
of America’s old friend, Lafayette? ”’ —Cyrano (Paris). Aux Ecoutes (Paris). 


FRENCH CARTOON JIBES AND JESTS ABOUT FRANCE’S WAR DEBT TO UNCLE SAM 


SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


FIGHTING THE FRUIT-FLY 


se RUIT AND VEGETABLE FLY,” it ought to be called; 
for it does not confine its attention to fruit, and hence 
is doubly dangerous. For this reason the authorities 
bave begun a war to the death against it, and Frank Thone, 
feature writer for Science Service (Washington) very properly 
begins a page article, prepared for newspapers, with a report 
eonched in military language. He says: 


‘““The enemy has succeeded in making a landing on our terri- 
tory. Omitting any formal declaration of war, and eluding our 
coast defense by stealth, his forees have succeeded in taking 
possession of a considerable area, and a number of outposts have 
been located by our scouts. 

“The situation is grave, but should not be made the occasion 
of alarm. The extent of the enemy’s holdings is now known, and 
our advanced forces have already begun operations against him. 


Copyright by Pathe News 


HIGH WINDS OF A STORM BEATING AGAINST THE FLORIDA COAST 


May have blown the fruit-fly from the Bermudas, 900 miles away. 


It is the opinion of the general staff that the best means for con- 
quering and eventually annihilating him will be a strict blockade 
and a destruction of all his possible sources of supply, thereby 
reducing him through starvation. Congress has voted funds to 
enable a campaign to be earried through along this line. 

“This is merely a paraphrase, into novelistic language, of 
a situation that has actually come to pass in Florida, where the 
Mediterranean fruit-fly, one of the most dreaded of all insect 
pests, is now established in the heart of the orange and grapefruit 
belt. 

‘“In a way, the present situation is less serious than that pre- 
sented by some of the other insect pests, and in a way it is more 
serious. It is less serious, because the Mediterranean fruit-fly 
is primarily an enemy of fruit crops. We could get along with 
less fruit if we had to, altho we’d hate to come to that. A pest 
like the corn-borer or the boll-weevil can do us more money 
damage and play more hob with our farm life. 

‘But the Mediterranean fruit-fly will feed on practically every 
kind of fruit, and on most green garden vegetables. It is for 
this reason that the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
State of Florida have united for battle in much the same mood as 
that of the defenders of Verdun: ‘They shall not pass!’ So there 
will be war until the last fruit-fly is dead. 

‘“‘Tt was on April 6 that the fruit-fly was first discovered, almost 
accidentally, by J. C. Goodwin, nursery inspector for the Florida 
State Plant Board. Within one week of the date of discovery 
seventy-five entomologists and plant experts were on the ground, 
and the battle toward extermination was begun. 

“Tt is quite possible that the insect has been in the neighbor- 


hood for a year or more. Certainly it has had time to breed, 
for a few groves are heavily infested. Where the fly came from, 
and how it got into Florida, remains undetermined. It is quite 
possible that the original route of invasion will always be a 
mystery 

‘““While Bureau of Entomology scientists have no official 
theory regarding the route, Dr. L. O. Howard has ventured two 
or three conjectures. 

“Tt may be that the fly was carried into Florida by an Atlanti¢ 
storm,’ Dr. Howard stated. ‘The insect has been in Bermuda 
for quite a long time, and while the ocean stretch between the 
two places is wide, it is not at all impossible for insects to be car- 
ried hundreds of miles by a high wind. Airplane traps have cap- 
tured living insects of the most delicate types at altitudes as 
great as 10,000 feet; and the Mediterranean fruit-fly is a rela- 
tively sturdy insect.’ 

‘*A second conjecture by Dr. Howard is that a liquor-smug- 
gling boat may have brought in a chance 
piece of fruit containing the insect’s eggs, 
as part of its provisions for the voyage. 
Tossed from a night-running truck, the fruit 
could have lain unnoticed, hatching its 
mischievous brood. 

‘“There is even the possibility that some 
stray imported fruit—perhaps a Sicilian 
lemon—may have been carried in inno- 
cently enough by a tourist.” 


It was Dr. Howard, by the vay, who 
nearly forty years ago first called attention 
to the potentialities of this insect. On a 
visit to Bermuda, he saw the mischief it 
was making in peach orchards. In 1891, 
in a bulletin of the bureau of entomology, 
he deseribed the insect and its work, and 
concluded with this paragraph: 


‘““¢Mhe subject derives an especial interest 
from the danger of the importation of this 
pest into the peach-growing regions of our 
southern States. It is beyond doubt a 
tropical insect, and there is consequently 
reason to believe that it will not thrive in 
the northern States, but peaches are grown extensively in Georgia 
and allied fruits in Florida, and altho peaches are not received 
from Bermuda in bulk, the accidental importation of the pest is 
always possible.’ 

‘‘Dr. Howard has lived to see his prophecy fulfilled, tho not 
on the fruit he then anticipated. 

““The weapons that will be used against the fruit-fly are three: 
quarantine by Federal and State forces, a thorough clean-up of all 
fruits and vegetables capable of harboring the pest in all areas 
known to be infested, and the destruction of abandoned and 
rundown orchards. 

“The fly attacks only ripe fruit, and it will be necessary to 
pluck all fruit before it is ripe, and to stop the growing of vege- 
tables which in their ripening stage might harbor it. 

“The threefold campaign of quarantine and destruction has 
been organized along almost military lines by the Federal and 
State authorities. Orchards found to have been reached by the 
fly and an area of at least one mile surrounding such orehards are 
ruled ‘infested,’ and all fruits and vegetables within these areas 
must be destroyed or processed in such a way as to kill the eggs or 
larve. No more ean be allowed to develop during the time the 
zone is under regulation. : 

“The protective zones will include all properties within nine 
miles surrounding the infested zones, and will be adjusted ac- 
cording to natural boundaries. All groves and all plantings of 
host vegetables will be subject to intensive inspection, but the 
fruits and vegetables will be allowed to move, under certain safe- 
guards, in interstate commerce. 

““Areas outside these two types of zones are under restriction 
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only to the extent of providing for inspection and certification of 
fruits and control of host vegetables to make sure they have not 
been infested. All groves in the State will be inspected. 

“The quarantine and attendant regulations bring the whole 
State under restriction, but do not forbid interstate movement 
under what are believed to be adequate safeguards. Certain 
types of movement, however, such as truck, mail and bulk ship- 
ments are prohibited altogether, since movements of these kinds 
involve a maximum risk and can not be safeguarded adequately 
at a moderate expense. 

ha addition to covering all fruits except watermelons and 
pineapples, and peppers, beans, tomatoes, squashes, gourds, and 
egg-plants, among vegetables, the Federal quarantine includes 
special restrictions on the movement of soil, earth, peat, compost, 
and manure, fruit-packing equipment, and nursery stock. 

elt further provides that railway cars, boats, and other ve- 
hicles and containers used in transporting restricted articles must 
be cleaned at the unloading point, and fumigated when this is 
considered necessary. 

“The area in which the infestation was first discovered covers 
about forty square miles, lying within parts of three 
counties. Florida’s annual total value of fruit and 
truck crops, including citrus fruits, now runs well over 
$125,000,000. Vigorous measures are therefore regarded 
as well justified. 

“The Mediterranean fruit-fly is known and hated in 
many lands. The insect is about the size and shape 
of an ordinary house fly, but differently marked. 

“Tt is the larva, or grub, that is the mischief-maker. 
The adult bores a hole in the skin of a fruit or vegetable 
with its egg-laying apparatus, and in this pocket deposits 
from one to six eggs. Sometimes several flies will lay 
their eggs in the same hole, accumulating as many as a 
hundred of the tiny white objects. Since a single fruit 
may be punctured in many places, the damage done is 
considerable. 

“On hatching, the larve eat greedily and growrapidly. 
At first hardly visible to the naked eye, they increase 
in size until the ruined fruit is obviously ‘maggoty.’ 

““The weak point in the fly’s life cycle, at which it can 
be most successfully attacked, isitsadult stage, especially 
the few days it spends flying about and feeding before 
it settles down to egg laying. It is susceptible to poison 
dusts, like calcium arsenate, such as are used against the 
cotton boll-weevil and many other insect pests. 

“One difficulty arises, however, in using such dusts 
against the fly on citrus fruits. For some obscure physi- 
ological reason, citrus fruits are hampered in their sugar- 
storing processes by arsenic dusts, and fruit so protected 
arouses the complaint that it is not sweet enough. If 
the fly becomes established in spite of all efforts against 
it, some other chemical warfare method will have 
to be used against it by the orange and grapefruit growers.” 


ELECTRIFIED DUST—When dust is transported by the 
wind, the fine particles rub against bodies of all sorts that they 
meet. Pollet has made a series of interesting observations on this, 
in China, which are reported in L’Oewre (Paris) by E. Weiss. 
He shows that grains of dust thus transported are charged with 
negative electricity. We read: 


“By throwing a pinch of neutral dust on a metal plate in com- 
munication with a sensitive electrometer, it may be shown that 
the plate becomes charged positively while the dust is charged 
negatively. The same result is obtained if the metal plate is 
replaced with wood or brick. When the experiment is repeated 
in the laboratory, with closed windows, the dust deposited slowly 
on an insulated metal plate charges it negatively by contact, 
while if the plate is in front of an open window and exposed to 
the wind, it becomes charged positively by friction. These 
phenomena take place on a large scale with automobiles, which 
are driven through dusty air. The chassis, insulated from the 
ground by the rubber tires, is strongly charged electrically. The 
negative charge of the dust has the effect of reversing the electric 
field of the atmosphere. Variations were recorded photograph- 
ically with a quadrant electrometer. The maximum is gen- 
erally accentuated in the evening, and in the morning the 
minimum is negative. As the sky is always clear in this region, 
accidental disturbances are much reduced, but as soon as a 
dusty wind comes up, the potential falls to negative values, 
sometimes considerably, and in only a few minutes.” 


THE THERMOMETER AS A DIVINING-ROD 


IL DEPOSITS AND CERTAIN MINERALS may 
possibly be located in the future by relying on the 
recently suspected fact that the temperature rises in 

their vicinity. A contributor to T'ycos (Rochester, N. Y.) be- 
lieves that the thermometer may be destined to play the rdle 
of detective in locating hidden deposits of oil, coal, and salt. 
As a novel aid in prospecting for oil, he savs, the thermometer 
is inexpensive and yet not deprived of the fascinating mystery 
with which the divining-rod was presumably vested. He adds: 


‘An investigation, which has been in progress for several 
years, gives some evidence that earth temperatures in some oil- 
bearing areas at least are relatively higher than those in water- 
bearing areas. This tendency was first noted by C. E. Van 
Orstrand, of the U. S. Geological Survey, in Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia. The American Petroleum Institute is supporting addi- 


TO BERMUDA 
900 MILES 


WELL WORTH OUR BEST EFFORTS TO SAVE THEM 


Every black dot on this map of Florida represents 50,000 orange-trees, every 
white dot 50,000 grapefruit-trees, all in danger of fruit-fly infection... . 
The Bahamas and the Bermudas (indicated by arrow) are probable places 
from which the winged invaders came to Florida. 


tional field tests in three States, the results of which will throw 
more light on the question. 

‘“‘Wlectrical, radio, and gravity instruments for locating hidden 
ore and oil deposits have some vogue as scientific methods, but 
the idea that a study of the heat in the earth’s upper crust may 
aid in oil prospecting is novel. This inquiry is being conducted 
under the auspices of the directors of the geological surveys of 
two States—Oklahoma and Texas; and a third State, Cali- 
fornia, the work is under the direction of the State University. 
These States were selected because of their extensive oil deposits. 
Numerous wells give abundant opportunities for making observa- 
tions, and offer facilities for testing the relations of temperatures 
and structures under a variety of conditions. 

“The original researches of Mr. Van Orstrand embrace the 
temperatures of deep wells and mines, floors of the ocean, beds of 
lakes, the interior of the earth, and even the stars. This scientist 
has found relatively high temperatures in proximity to oil-fields. 
For example, in Texas, Kansas, and Oklahoma—adjacent to oil 
deposits—the temperatures demonstrated an increase of 1 degree 
Fahrenheit in fifty feet. Conversely, similar investigations in the 
water-bearing regions of Iowa indicated that the latter were 
associated with low temperatures. 

‘The late Prof. I. C. White, State Geologist of West Virginia, 
concluded that the earth’s temperatures under well-developed 
anticlinal (an upfold or arch of rock strata) axes are a few 
degrees higher at the same depths than where the strata are not 
arched or otherwise disturbed. Since many of the most important 
oil fields of the world are found in anticlines, it is evident that a 
relation between temperatures and anticlines becomes a relation 
between temperatures and favorable oil structures. 

‘““We are told that in certain water-bearing areas in Australia 
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Courtesy of Light (Cleveland, Ohio) 


“THE ANSWER TO THE GOLFER’S PRAYER”’—HE CAN NOW PLAY ALL DAY AND ALL NIGHT. 


the temperatures are abnormally high. This observation may be 
the exception to a general rule—or a vagary that would ap- 
parently, but not in reality, tend to upset the theory. 

“The influence of bodies of water as cooling agents upon near- 
by rocks and oil-bearing strata is a matter for conjecture. How- 
ever, at Long Beach, California, where the oil-field is three or 
four miles from the shore line of the ocean, the effect is found to 
be negligible or at least to correspond with that in oil-fields im- 
mune from possible cooling effects because of the remoteness of 
bodies of water. At Salt Creek oil dome, Wyoming, a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees Fahrenheit was found at a depth of 900 feet 
on the erest of the anticline, while on the side of the anticline a 
temperature of 80 Fahrenheit was not recorded until a depth of 
1,500 feet was reached. Surfaces on which the temperatures are 
everywhere the same seemingly parallel the surface of the oil- 
sand, proceeding from the crest of the structure to water-bearing 
areas. 

‘‘Hixperiments in Germany are said to confirm the conclusions 
of Mr. Van Orstrand, not only emphasizing the importance of 
precise temperature measurements in general scientific studies, 
but indicating the potential value of the thermometer in locating 
soft coal, oil, salt, ete., upon the theory that these and similar 
underground products constantly act as sources of heat. A 
German scientist favors the taking of temperature registrations 
at 100 meters from the bottom of the drill hole at the time of 
drilling—not at varying heights in the water column after the 
drilling has been completed. These test have progressed to the 
extent that special types of maximum thermometers have been 
manufactured and provision made for the elimination of water- 
pressure and other sources of error. 

“The rapid inerease of temperature in salt domes, we are in- 
formed, is believed to be due to the hydration (combination with 
the elements of water) of sodium anhydrite and alterations in the 
petroleum. According to these views, thermal conductivity is 
relatively unimportant at a source of temperature variations— 
except that very porous, dry rocks show less conductivity and 
fewer feet per degree rise. 

‘“‘Observations in the United States and Germany, pointing 
to the thermometer as a potential modern divining-rod, have 
prompted one observer to remark somewhat flippantly that the 
next generation will not grapple with Mother Earth in wresting 
oil from her hidden recesses—but the future oil prospectors will 
be busy generating electrical current from oil-wells, utilizing the 
variations in temperature between the top and bottom of these 
wells. For instance, the temperature of one of the world’s 
deepest wells—in an oil-field in California—has been registered 
at a depth of 8,000 feet, at which point the heat was found to be 
230 degrees Fahrenheit—18 degrees above the boiling point of 
water at sea-level. 

“This and similar observations pointing to the possibilities of 
the thermometer as an oil-prospecting instrument accentuate the 
already keen interest in the forthcoming results of the inves- 
tigations now in progress in the oil-fields of California, Texas, 
and Oklahoma.” 


GOLF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY 


OLF DAY AND NIGHT, rain or shine, is the fascinat- 

ing program now offered to enthusiasts, we are told by 

R. W. Shenton, writing in Light (Cleveland, O). On 

the new practise course now available, he tells us, professionals 

declare that the golf balls are more readily seen under artificial 

illumination than in daytime playing. This, we are told, is due 

to the fact that the white ball is driven toward a dark back- 

ground, the contrast making for exceptional visibility of the 
ball. Writes Mr. Shenton: 


“You can now play golf at night. You can also play in a 
pouring rain, and not get wet. The genius back of the combina- 
tion is a man famed far and wide for his accomplishments in 
incandescent-lamp manufacture. 

“J. T. Fagan is the man. He has done more than any other 
single individual as a developer of automatic machinery, to 
introduce ultra-quantity methods in the manufacture of in- 
eandescent lamps. He has thereby saved the lamp-buying public 
millions of dollars, and has given them a product of a uniformity 
and quality beyond the possibilities of human hands. 

‘But what has all of this to do with playing golf? Certainly 
this man would be among the very last to claim undue prowess 
for himself as a golfer. But like all suecessful geniuses who have 
learned the secret of perpetual youth, he must have a plaything. 

“His friend, E. A. Markham, came to him with an idea for a 
new kind of golf course. One where the dub or the pro could bat 
out balls to his heart’s content without having to chase balls 
or hunt for lost ones. Fagan saw its possibilities at once. 

“Tt is a practise course where you can choose a green anywhere 
from forty to two-hundred and seventy-five yards away. It is 
not necessary for you to announce in advance which one you were 
driving for. After a while a bell will ring as a warning to lay 
off while a regiment of caddies rush out and scoop up the balls. 

“Tf you think you are especially good, there are special targets 
at which you can direct your aim. And there need be no 'doubt 
in your mind as to whether your ball found its mark, for if it did, 
a mechanical contrivance will announce the fact to the world by 
means of a musical siren. 

“Each golfer has a stall to himself, and there is an unlimited 
supply of balls. There is a miniature nine-hole course, where you 
can have all the thrills of a regular game except the long drives. 

“Synthetic golf, you might call it. In the well-built stalls 
you are practically independent of the weather. And thanks to a 
fine job of outdoor lighting, you would just as soon play at night 
as by day. 

“This matter of playing golf by artificial light opens up many 
possibilities for debate. What of the psychological effects? Will 
so-called mental hazards become more or less serious? Will the 
enveloping darkness form a psychological tunnel or funnel that 
will guide your ball toward its objective? Or, will the absence of 
illumination tend to draw your ball away from its course as we 
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know a body of water will in the daytime? In other words, 
should we light up the rough as well as the fairway, or should we 
stick to a narrow band of light down the middle of the fairway? 
Whatever the right answer is, trust our engineers and scientists 
to find it. They did it for tennis when the proposal to play out- 
door tennis at night seemed absurd. 

“The principal cost in golf is due to the tremendous in- 
vestment in real estate that is necessary. If light can lengthen 
the hours of play, light will cut down this cost materially.” 


WHERE OLD PAPER GOES 


BOUT $3,000,000 WORTH of waste paper was shipped 

from the United States during 1928, 50 per cent. from 

Pacific coast ports. Altho the average person is familiar 

with the value of waste paper, few realize the extent and growth 

of waste paper in export trade, says Mel Wharton in The Timber- 
man (Portland, Ore.). He goes on: 


‘Almost the entire exportation of waste paper from Pacific 
Goast ports is consumed in the Orient. At least six different 
weights of packages are shipped to conform with trade demands 
and governmental regulations. 

““Newsprint comprises almost all of the waste paper shipped. 
While in the United States over-issue newspapers and waste is 
employed in packing such items as furniture and crockery, and 
also to an extent remanufactured, the Far Eastern uses are 
entirely different. Not more than 3 per cent. of this waste stock 
is colored. 

“Waste paper is first collected either by door-to-door pick-up 
men or is brought to central stations in ‘drives’ where it is loaded 
onto trucks operated by the wholesaler or packer-shipper. The 
common price paid ranges from about half a cent a pound to 
sixteefi dollars a ton, depending upon the quality of the waste 
product and the condition of the Far Kastern market at the time. 

“The moneys derived by institutions from the paper drives 
are used in many ways. A great proportion goes to various 
charities. In the schools, various rooms often buy pictures or 
other bits of art work. Sometimes recreational apparatus is 
bought for school grounds. The Polytechnic High School of 
Los Angeles bought a $25,000 pipe organ through the medium 
of a well-organized paper campaign. 

“The business of preparing old newspapers for shipment over- 
seas is highly specialized. It is necessary to have baling equip- 
ment, usually in the form of hydraulic presses. The papers are 
comprest under a standard pressure of 3,000 pounds to the 
square inch. Then they are banded. The package is burlapped, 
after which the bundles are again bound with hoop steel having 
buckle seals. The weight of each bale varies according to 
country of import. Fumigation is not done at point of origin.”’ 


The foreign commerce and shipping department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Wharton tells us, recently 
sent a questionnaire to American consuls and foreign representa- 
tives of the United States at cities where Pacific coast waste 
paper is bought. Many interesting Oriental uses of the product 
were discovered. Following is part of the reply of Consul 
General Tredwell at Hongkong: : 


“A considerable quantity of old newspapers is consumed in 
Hongkong to make a cheap variety of pith sun helmets, the 
paper being used for pasting together the small bundles of pith 
under the cloth covering. Most of the newspapers not con- 
sumed locally are reexported in bulk to Canton, where a part is 
shipped to various districts in the south China provinces. Most 
of the newspapers consumed in Canton are said to be used in 
the manufacture of fancy goods, such as paper toys and dolls, 
the newspaper being used on the inside or bottom parts. 

“About one-third of the old newspapers are consumed locally 
for wrapping purposes such as making wrappers for salt to be 
packed in small packages for Canton, and for articles on daily 
retail sale, such as sea delicacies, peanuts, fruit, and roasted pork. 

“A considerable quantity goes into the production of flowers, 
fire-crackers, and fireworks. Paper is also shipped to Yeung Kong, 
where is is said to be used as a lining in the manufacture of 
genuine and imitation leather trunks and boxes. Dealers also 
report that old newspapers are reexported to the northern ports, 
such as Tsingtao, Chefoo, and Newchwang, where they are 
largely employed in the place of glass as a covering for window 
openings, being used simply to exclude cold winds. : 

“Old newspapers are usually packed for this market in bales 


of 280 pounds each, which are entirely free from catalogs, maga- 
zines, or booklets, and should not contain more than 3 per cent. 
colored matter. Hach bale is packed under pressure, covered 
with burlap and bound with iron bands. It is customary to 
paint these bands red so as to distinguish them from other 
cargo.” 


The American consul-general at Sourabaya, Java, comments: 


“The importance of old newspapers in the trade life of the 
people of Java is more generally appreciated when one leaves 
the larger cities and journeys through the country. If one makes 
purchases in small towns and villages ef the interior, it is not un- 
usual to have one’s purchases wrapt in well-known journals 
of Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, as well as 
other American cities. In addition to their use as wrapping 
paper, overlssue newspapers are also used in the manufacture 
of firecrackers. It is interesting to note the number and variety 
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WASTE PAPER BOUND FOR THE ORIENT 


Tons of it in a warehouse in the harbor of Los Angeles. 


of the various bits of American newspapers which one sees on 
the street the morning after the celebration of the native and 
Chinese New Years.’ 

““The average price paid during 1928 for old newspapers by 
Oriental consignees was approximately $22.50 per long ton, 
or very nearly one cent per pound. A remarkably steady busi- 
ness has been built with the Far Hast from Pacific ports of the 
United States and indications point, say domestic shippers, that 
the demand is likely to increase slowly as new Oriental uses for 
the product are found.” 


THE EYE’S AID TO THE EAR—A suggested explanation of 
the fact that the hearing of partially deaf persons is apparently 
better in light than in darkness, as reported in an article recently 
quoted in these columns, is offered, in a letter to Tus Digest 
by Ida C. Bachman, of New York. She writes: 


“Persons who have this handicap must have bright light to see 
the faces of those speaking. "We unconsciously read the lips 
and varying expressions. If any one addrest me in a darkened 
room, I could not ‘get it,’ but I quickly do so, when the lights 
are on and I have a full view of the speaker—even tho at a con- 
siderable distance. I’m sure this is the experience of almost all 
hard-of-hearing persons. It is decidedly apparent in the now 
newly presented ‘Talkies,’ which are a great strain on the ears, 
whereas the silent movies are a godsend to us.” 
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SHALL WE BECOME BAROQUE? 


RCHITECTURE JIS THE ONE ART that has kept 
itself free of the jazz spirit; we are still classical in our 
tastes for building, in spite of the efforts of the Sitwells, 

those English modernists who turned to baroque, perhaps because 
it was so much condemned by modern critics. Baroque would 
seem to be the style that 
might express us, yet we 
do not build that way. 
Dresden is claimed as 
the outstanding home of 
baroque, and it, with 
Munich, only less ba- 
roque than theSaxoncap- 
ital, becomes from year 
to year the goal of visi- 
tors, particularly students 
of this style of architec- 
ture. Itisaseventeenth- 
century efflorescence, and 
its examples may be 
found in Mexico, Spain, 
Portugal, Southern Italy, 
besides the parts of Ger- 
many already mentioned. 
It has never appealed 
strongly to the French 
or English taste, and it 
goes without saying that 
our architects have been 
free of it. Whether the 
presence in The Archi- 
tect’s Journal (London) of 
an article on the baroque 
buildings of Dresden, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Hausen- 
stein, indicates the be- 
ginning of a new trend, 
time will tell. Our 
illustrations will show 
the riot of ornamentation 
unrelated to structural 
design which character- 
izes this style. Some of 
our theater interiors have 
approached nearest to it. 
Dr. Hausenstein writes: 


“The baroque element dominates. Even the Renaissance 
palace received stylistic impressions from it, and thence baroque 
forms spread mightily throughout Dresden. Near the Palace, 
and also near the great main bridge over the Elbe, from which 
one has the most beautiful view of the city, rises the Hofkirche, 
or court church, built in the years 1739 to 1751 by Gaetano 
Chiaveri, the great Italian master of baroque. It occupies a 
splendidly free site, and—if one may use the words of a stone 
struecture—exhibits the elastic profuseness that so strongly 
characterizes this style. The freedom and ardency so typical 
of it also manifest themselves in the many statues encircling the 
church’s roof; some of them almost seem to be flags, waving in 
the wind. 

“Not far from the Hofkirche one finds the somewhat older 
Frauenkirche, a mighty structure with a lofty stone dome. Its 


“THE APEX OF ALL BAROQUE” 


The Zwinger pavilion in Dresden, built about 1712 for pompous ceremonials of the 
Court of Saxony, shows ‘“‘the elastic profuseness”’ of this style. 


interior resembles an opera-house, with boxes, balconies, and 
galleries, recalling the spirit of court ceremonials and theatrical 
pomp, inseparable from baroque. On the whole, the Frauenkirche 
does not lose by comparison with Chiaveri’s Hofkirche; many, 
indeed, regard it as a greater work. 

‘But, baroque tho these two main churches of Dresden are, 
they are excelled by the 
ultra-baroque of the 
Zwinger pavilion, which 
was built by Daniel 
Péppelmann, the baroque 
master of Dresden, be- 
tween 1711 and 1712, as 
a great hall for festivities 
of the court. It is no 
exaggeration to say that 
the extravagant beauty 
of the Zwinger is the apex 
not merely of Dresden 
baroque, but of all ba- 
roque. 

“These three buildings 
are only a few in the long 
list. There is the Japa- 
nese Palace, in the new 
city across the bridge; 
there are many palaces 
of the nobility in the old 
city—the Heyn Palace, 
the Cosel Palace, and 
others. On the beautiful 
square of the old market 
stands the old Rathaus. 
In the new city one finds 
the equestrian monument 
of the Elector, August 
the Strong, the ruler to 
whom Dresden baroque 
owes its chief impetus. 
The ‘Grosser Garten’ 
(or great garden) is of the 
style, both in its garden 
plan and its architecture. 

“And this is still far 
from being all. The 
whole city is saturated 
with baroque forms and 
spirit, and these appear 
to have communicated 
themselves even to the 
atmosphere of the sur- 
rounding country. Pill- 
nitz, not far from Dres- 
den, possesses a palace 
dating from the days 
of August the Strong, in 
the style of the French 
baroque, along the lines of Versailles. The Moritzburg Palace, 
rebuilt since 1722 in the spirit of baroque, is one of the 
monuments of a little world at whose center lies Dresden, the 
princely city. 

“Reference should also be made to Meissen, the beautiful old 
Saxon city, which will this year celebrate its thousandth anni- 
versary. It lies very near Dresden. Meissen possesses a justly 
famous Gothic cathedral, but the city’s real fame rests on its 
porcelain manufactures, a highly baroque undertaking, founded 
by August the Strong in 1710.” 


Home travelers who depend upon books for their glimpses of 
foreign things, may turn to “‘Southern Baroque Art” by Osbert 
and Sacheverell Sitwell, and see their classic ideals shattered, 
and these florid styles acclaimed. 
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LITERARY AND CLERICAL CUTPURSES 


EVILTRY AFTER DEVILTRY—all the crimes in the 
calendar are charged against—whom? Not a yeggman, 
but the supposedly gentle man of letters. The sins of 

this class are set forth in a recent book ealled ‘‘ Literary Ethies,”’ 
by H. M. Paull (EK. P. Dutton & Co.), who softens his title 
by the hopeful addition of 
“*A Study in the Growth of the 
Literary Conscience.”’ Divid- 
ing the ‘‘deyiltries’’ into com- 
ponent parts, we find enumer- 
ated here, “‘burglary, forgery, 
piracy, grave-robbery, sneak- 
thievery, highway robbery, and 
then, according to De Quincey’s 
formula, up to the graver 
erimes of scandal, plain lying, 
and bad manners.’’ These sub- 
divisions are noted by a New 
York Times reviewer of the 
volume, Mr. Charles Willis 
Thompson, who has raced 
through the book, picking 
nuggets here and there, and 
doing for us the work of ‘‘di- 
gesting.”” The criminals thus 
brought to the bar are authors, 
a few editors, and publishers, 
and ‘‘they begin with the dawn 
of literature and continue on 
their evil courses to this very 
day’’—a statement ‘which 
would seem to challenge the 
belief in the ‘‘growth of the 
literary conscience.’”’ ‘‘They 
range from Seneca to Shake- 
speare, down to modern bishops 
who steal hymns, for as Mr. Paull proves, the clerical conscience 
is the hardest-boiled of all.””. We come to some of the cases: 


“When Mr. Paull writes of robbery, he does not mean pla- 
giarism; he means the theft of a whole book, poem, or other 
work, a crime more often committed in his pages by ministers 
than other people. But he quotes Mark Twain on such poems 
as ‘Rock Me to Sleep.’ ‘Their authorship,’ says Mark, ‘was 
claimed by most of the grown-up people who were alive aé the 
time.’ Wolfe’s ‘Burial of Sir John Moore’ was ‘claimed by liar 
after liar in succession.’ Finally, that inveterate joker, ‘Father 
Prout’ (who was not a priest, but merely used that nom de 
plume), confounded the thieves by translating the poem into 
French, and then hotly insisting that this was the original, and 
Wolfe and all the others had stolen it from the French author. 

‘Forgery is a more common crime than theft among literary 
men. Solon ‘put faked verses into the Iliad for political ends.’ 
The early Christians manufactured so many forged gospels, 
epistles, etc., that by the year 200 the Catholic Church stept in 
to differentiate true from false, and later on it definitely fixt 
the Canon. ‘Many sects continued to use the apocryphal 
books which favored their particular belief,’ says Mr. Paull, ‘butin 
time the authority of the Church prevailed, and the long series 
of forgeries of sacred literature came to an end.’ The common 
custom of writing under the name of some dead saint was finally 
condemned in its turn by Pope Innocent I. 

“Forged plays by Shakespeare, forged novels by Scott, ap- 
peared in profusion, and Carlyle was fooled into indorsing 
thirty-five forged Cromwell letters as of ‘indubitable authen- 
It was forty years before they were found to be the 
work of William Squire of Norwich, and Carlyle was dead then. 

“The distinction between a pirate and a plagiarist, Mr. Paull 
says, is ‘that the plagiarist always hopes he will not be found 
out, while the pirate makes no secret of his crime.” The impu- 
dence of the pirates is almost beyond belief. But Mr. Paull 
-gives Augustine Birrell as authority for this story: A Liége 


publisher, Bassompierre, made prize of Marmontel’s ‘Belisario, 


BAROQUE IN DIVINE SERVICE 


The Catholic Hofkirche of Dresden, like many churches of Mexico, 
Italy, and Portugal, areladen with ornament in the style called baroque. 
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and gained a large profit. Of course he did not pay the looted 
author a sou, but he magnanimously called on him and thanked 
him for what he had stolen. Marmontel was furious. ‘You 
first rob me of the fruits of my labors and then have the effrontery 
to come and brag about it under my nose!’ Bassompierre was 
amazed. ‘Monsieur,’ he replied with dignity, ‘you forget that 
Liége is a free country.’ 

‘““And Dickens described one of the many piracies of ‘Pick- 
wick’ as having ‘distinguished 
itself beyond the rest by a pref- 
ace abusive of the writer plun- 
dered.’ One man made a for- 
tune out of books by putting 
such names as Pickwick, Oliver 
Twist, ete., in their titles. One 
thief misspelled Stevenson’s 
name in pirating his book, and 
at this insult ‘I own I boiled,’ 
wrote Stevenson; the mere pi- 
racy had not affected his calm. 
When Voltaire’s ‘Death of 
Cesar’ was pirated, he com- 
plained: ‘The editor has mas- 
sacred Cesar worse than Brutus 
and Cassius ever did.’”’ 


Shakespeare was such a 
“lifter’’ himself that what has 
happened to his plays may 
seem only poetic justice: 


“The poet laureate Nahum 
Tate rewrote ‘King Lear’ so 
as to give it a happy ending, 
and married Edgar and Cordelia, 
who, as he himself said proudly, 
‘never changed word in the 
original.’ His improvement was 
so popular that he came to 
consider himself the author, 
and in 1707 he produced an- 
other drama ‘by N. Tate, 
author of the Tragedy called 
“King Lear.’’’ Not until the 
time of Macready was Shake- 
speare produced without these 
atrocious improvements, made not only by poor Tate but by. 
Dryden, Garrick, Cibber, Davenant, and a host of others. 

_““The rise of Puritanism made the sermon the most important 
part of church services. Until then it had played an incon- 
spicuous part, or none; in fact, as late as Elizabeth’s time, if a 
clergyman wanted to preach, he had to take out a license, and 
only a third of the ministry had such licenses. But the Puritans 
clamored for a sermon at every meeting, and a long one, and the 
result was that a trade in written sermons grew up. 

‘‘Ministers themselves began it, offering for sale sermons ‘in 
seript type in imitation of handwriting,’ so as to fool the con- 
eregation if it caught a glimpse of what the minister was reading. 
They were so successful that the trade was taken up by Grub 
Street hacks. Mr. Paull gives proofs that the practise of reading 
sermons by other pens continues down to 1928. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor once plagiarized a sermon, and in turn the very un- 
clerical Benjamin Franklin plagiarized Taylor. 

‘‘Of the crime of plain stealing, or plagiarism, an instance is 
the ease of Moliére, who stole a scene ‘almost word for word 
from Cyrano de Bergerac.’ That scene, Mr. Paull might have 
mentioned, is the one in which occurs the famous line, ‘What is 
he doing in that galley?’ of which Rostand made such fine use 
in his great drama about Bergerac. He represents the broken- 
hearted Cyrano, in his dying delirium, muttering extracts from 
his plundered play. 

‘“‘Charles Lamb had no conscience whatever about stealing. 
In a letter to Godwin, who was writing a play, Lamb suggests 
various plays he can profitably steal from, including ‘Othello,’ 
and adds that from this method of ‘honest stealing’ ‘much yet, 
I think, remains to be sucked.’ Disraeli was a constant thief 
in his speeches as well as in his literary works. He stole a 
magazine article and used it in a novel; his speech on the death 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1852 was ecribbed from a transla- 
tion of Thiers’s speech on the death of the Marshal de St. Cyr, 
in 1829. ‘There is hardly a clever mot, a quotable saying, in 
all his books, which ean be ealled original,’ wrote Walsh, a kindly 
eritic, ‘but who bears him any grudge for that?’” 
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WHAT TALKIES MAY ACCOMPLISH 


ALKING-FILMS ARE GETTING so many hard 
that a few boosts come as a welcome 
diversion. But what a bombshell the Comédie Fran- 
eaise of Paris has lately thrown into the controversy in proposing 
to sponsor the talking-film as an adjunct of their activities. 
It is not that they propose to turn over their stage, the home of 
all that is conservative in dramatic art, to this infant of the 
A house outside will be found, if the project is adopted, 
the members of that 


knoeks 


drama. 
where 
august company ean be em- 
ployed to talk to the ‘‘prov- 
inees’’ as well as to Paris, and 
maybe go abroad to spread 
the gospel of French dramatic 


art. Of course, some stand 
aghast at the proposal. ‘A 
perilous venture!” ‘‘Absurd!” 


‘‘Mortal poison to the purity 
of French dramatic art!’’ Such 
are phrases that float from 
the French capital. But view- 
_ing from a distance, the Boston 
Transcript asks: 


‘““Why such cocksureness of 
calamity? The proposal seems 
in very many ways excellent. 
Sereen-plays with spoken dia- 
log having gained instant and 
immense popularity in the 
United States, undoubtedly 
they will capture a large public 
also in France and throughout 
Europe. There will be—if there 
are not already—talkies in 
every tongue, from Armenian 
to Zanzibarese. Why should not 
some of the plays donein French 
be spoken by actors whose 
speech, under government guar- 

-anty, is the certified cream of 
good French? One may berate 
as one will some of the acting 
now to be seen at the Comédie 
Frangeaise, calling it sometimes 
too stilted, sometimes gushing, 
but no one can challenge the : 
diction which is heard there. It is 
arbiter admitting no appeal. 

“Tf this company of players should undertake the production 
of talkies—presumably for audiences outside of Paris—certainly 
it would begin the work with large advantages in its favor. The 
speech would at least be of fine quality at its source, before enter- 
ing the recording-machines. It may well be true, of course, 
that the voices of some members of the troupe would be found 
poorly adapted to mechanical transmission. But we are not 
here concerned either with that difficulty, or indeed with any of 
the present technical limitations of the talkic-making instru- 
ments themselves. The emphasis is placed solely upon the 
excellence of the human medium which the ThéAtre Frangais 
offers for the proposed venture. Abatement of the difficulties 
is a proper task for the director. He, indeed, may well come to 
recognize that if he can so cast the rdles among voices especially 
well suited for reproduction, and can so train the actors chosen, 
as to produce a talkie of really notable merit, he will have accom- 
plished a great work of art—greater, perhaps, than successful 
presentation of direct stage-drama itself. 

“Tf so, much will have been gained, and little, if anything, lost. 
The good speech of the French national theater, instead of being 
audible only in Paris during the company’s regular season, will 
be heard through all the French provinces, and will be offered, 
no doubt, in some few theaters of the United States. That is 
a welcome possibility. In fact, it seems that we would be 
fortunate if America had some national company, speaking 
in admittedly perfeet English, who could make American 
talkies of equally assured source, to serve as a model for large 


still consummate, the 


OUTWARDLY AUSTERE 


The Frauenkirche of Dresden ‘‘has an interior that resembles an 
opera-house, with boxes and galleries—product of the Baroque.” 


audiences in this time of increasingly careless and confused popular 
speech.” 


Another fillip to the talkie interest is furnished from an En- 
glish source. Herbert Clayton, an English manager, writes in 
the London Daily Mail of the effect good talkies will have on the 
theatrical art in general. He makes his observations in New 
York, but applies them to both sides of the Atlantic: 


“New York has the talking-film craze as strongly as any 
place could have it. There are talking-pictures there, such 
as ‘Broadway Melody,’ play- 
ing to astounding business. 
But so, in previous years, were 
silent films like ‘The Four 
Horsemen,’ ‘Ben Hur,’ ‘The 
Big Parade,’ and so on. [| 
looked for the other side of the 
talking-picture. I asked a New 
York friend what was the worst 
dialog picture being shown 
there. ‘How ean one disecrimi- 
nate among so many?’ he 
asked. But finally he took me 
to one, in a suburban picture- 
theater which is usually pros- 
perous, where the house was 
almost empty. I spoke to the 
theater manager about talking- 
pictures. 

“““With a good one,’ he said, 
‘we do 25 per cent. more busi- 
ness than we ever do with a 
“silent.”” A bad one, like this, 
does 30 per cent. worse than 
any ordinary film we’ve ever 
had.’ I am told by friends of 
mine in the film industry in 
Great Britain that exactly the 
same conditions obtain here. 
A good talking-film, partly on 
account of ‘curiosity value’ 
(which will not last forever), 
does magnificent business. But 
a bad one—! 

“Why, therefore, should the 
theatrical industry panic— 
killing itself with fear before 
the contest has well begun, as 
many a boxer has done in his 
time? 

“Yalking-films will be an- 
other nail in the coffin of bad 
theatrical shows. Splendid. If we put on bad shows, we deserve 
all the nails they ean drive into us. On the other hand, in two 
cities, Manchester and Glasgow, which were named recently by 
a theatrical manager as having been killed for touring purposes 
by talkine-films, we played a provincial company of ‘ Virginia’ 
against the competition of ‘The Singing Fool’—certainly the 
greatest money-maker of all the talking-films so far—and actu- 
ally played to bigger business than the record-breaking ‘No, No, 
Nanette’ did three years ago, when Great Britain had never 
heard of a talking-film.”’ 


THE COVER—On July 13 we promised a reproduction in 
color of Mr. Mora’s fine study of an Indian mother and child, 
and to-day we fulfil the promise. The strong contrasts in warm 
and cool colors in the fascinating Southwest of our land are 
admirably rendered in the picture of maternal care displayed on 
the cover. Mr. Mora has ealled his picture ‘‘A Mother from the 
Turquoise Land,” and we see her richly decorated with the blue 
stones, set in silver, that catch and hold the fancy of every traveler 
to New Mexico and Arizona. IF. Luis Mora is so well known a 
painter that little need be given of his biography. Born in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1874, he came to the United States for 
his art education under Benson and Tarbell of Boston, and of 
Mowbray of New York. He has received many awards, among 
them the first Hallgarten, the Shaw and the Evans prizes. He 
did a decoration for the Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Library, 
and his pictures are hung in the museums of Oakland, California, 
of Toledo, Newark, and elsewhere. 
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BACKSTAIR SECRETS FOR ALL 


HETHER TO BE USED as a warning or as an ex- 
ample, the success of Walter Winchell as a news- 
paper man makes him a notable figure. He has 

lately transferred his services from one ‘“‘tabloid” paper to 
another at a reputed fabulous rise in salary, and his influence is 
said to be growing nation-wide. His distinguishing feature is the 
“Americanese’’ he employs in writing, which he interprets in 
these days of psychoanalysis as a disguise for an inferiority 
complex. He is furthermore credited with showing up New 
York as ‘“‘a village, and villagers as the inhabitants thereof.” 
“He is the greatest town gossip in the greatest town in the 
world,” says Harry Salpeter, in The 
Outlook and Independent (New York), 
who leaves unnoted that his distant 
predecessor was Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, who retailed village gossip in 
The Mirror, a century-old ancestor 
of Mr. Winchell’s present employer. 
Even Vanity Fair has praised his 
column as ‘‘the bulletin board of the 
cognoscenti.”” Mr. Winchell’s column 
is syndicated in 200 newspapers, yet 
he requires a glossary to explain his 
meaning for those who are not in- 
formed about the doings and the slang 
of Broadway. Here is a specimen 
with Mr. Salpeter’s elucidations: 


““T shall take his latest, therefore, 
because it is his freshest, to indicate 
his charm of style and his industry 
as a gatherer and presenter of fresh 
news. Winchell wants to be taken 
seriously as an innovator in the Amer- 
ican language, but his Americanese 
would not have earried him far had he 
not had news to tell, and been the 
first to tell it. 

‘In one brief paragraph we are in- 
formed of the latest stages in the love 
life of half a dozen pairs of celebrities. 
Beginning with his second sentence, he 
informs us: ‘The Adele Astaire-Wm. 
Gaunt, jr., romance has curdled. .. . 
Ted and Betty Healy have reconciled. 
. .. Altho it will be vigorously de- 
nied, Doug Fairbanks retires after his 
next phlicker. . . . Hollerwood now 
has more blackmailers than Newyork. 
. .. Because Mrs. Thaw (always the 
only opposition) died before Harry, 
Evelyn Nesbit’s son Russell will inherit 
the playboy’s coin. . . . Dolly Ber- 
nard, once Tommy Guinan’s ‘“‘heart,’’ is gravely ill at Mt. Sinai 
hosp. . . . The Lucien Arthur Jones have parted. . . . The local 
cops’ new hats are bought at Wanamaker’s, the police commis- 
sioner’s former alma mater.’ 

‘When Winchell informs us that a romance has curdled, we 
are to understand by that phrase that there has been a separation, 
not necessarily legal. Winchell’s fondness for inverted phonetic 
spellings is to be seen in his use of phlicker for moving-picture, 
and of phamous phinancier. On the other hand, he can be as 
phonetic as the maker of a new language, especially when he 
writes moom pitcher, and phfft! which last is a more definite 
expression for curdled. The contraction b. f. refers, of course, to 
boy friend, which may mean anything and everything, but 
usually suggests more than the literal interpretation. He throws 
away in a phrase news that would make big first-page stories in 
the yellows. It is news that Douglas Fairbanks is retiring; it is 
news that Evelyn Nesbit’s child is to inherit part of the Thaw 
fortune, and it is news, altho to a slighter degree, that the new 
caps being worn by policemen have been ordered from the store 
of which Commissioner Whalen was general manager.” 


Considering what Mr. Salpeter tells us—that nothing is so 
dead as Winchell’s last week’s column—his interest as a journalis- 
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THE NATION-WIDE COLUMNIST 


Walter Winchell, who shows up New York as a village. 


tie phenomenon is enhanced. 
one’s amazement: 


Moreover, his biography adds to 


“Probably the most successful newspaperman in New York, 
Winchell is one of the least educated men of those who writefora 
living. We probably owe his contribution to Americanese to the 
fact that he has felt compelled to express himself in some other 
than the conventional manner. He tells me that his style of 
writing constitutes a protective device against his sense of in- 
feriority as an illiterate. His native sense of style protects 
him, however, from the pitfalls of English grammar. Born in 
New York in April, 1897, he attended Public School 184, where he 
rose no higher than the 6B grade, when he was thirteen. His 
native wit and native sense of self-exploitation have served him 
ever since. With George Jessel, Eddie Cantor, and a third East 
Side boy, he sang tenor in a quartet in 
one of the earliest nickelodeon movie 
houses, the Imperial Theater, 116th 
Street east of Lenox Avenue, now 
known as the Regun Theater. In 
September, 1910, the three of them 
were signed up by Gus Edwards, the 
vaudeville impresario, and performed 
as part of a Newsboys’ Sextet at the 
Hudson Theater in the small town of 
Union Hill, New Jersey. He worked 
for two years with Edwards, earning 
about $15 a week as a performer and 
an additional $10 as assistant manager 
of the show. In 1916 he went out on 
his own, appearing with a girl under 
the name of Winchell & Greene. At 
the outbreak of the war he enlisted in 
the Navy, returning to vaudeville on 
his release.”’ 


By issuing a typewritten gossip- 
sheet for the theater he was playing 
in, and posting it alongside the letter- 
box, he began his journalisti¢e career. 
He called his sheet The Daily News 
Sense, which became phonetically ren- 
dered The Daily Nuisance. After four 


years he became columnist and 
dramatie critic for The Graphic. 
Further: 


“The origin of the Monday column 
was due largely to accident, the unwill- 
ingness of a city editor to credit one 
of Winchell’s tips. About two and a 
half years after he had started work, 
he told the city editor that Frank 
Tinney and Imogene Wilson, about 
whose private life there had been much 
publie seandal, were to be reconciled. 
The. city editor refused to eredit the 
story for lack of proof, and Winchell 
had the dubious satisfaction of seeing the story in print a 
week or more later in some other paper. He thereupon decided 
to use the gossip which he heard around town in his own 
way and under his own name, and thus did Winchell’s famous 
column originate. For it is, as columns go, famous. It is read 
by thousands; all Broadway, and especially vaudevillians, devour 
it and quote it. It contains news weeks before it becomes 
‘news,’ and is reported in a language which is native to Broadway. 
He is quoted, parodied, imitated. Since the emergence of Walter 
Winchell, every news and feature syndicate in New York sends 
out to provincial newspapers Broadway columns, many of them 
closely modeled on his. Altho these columns were part of the 
‘service’ rendered by the larger newspaper wire syndicates 
before the flowering of Winchell, the success of his column has 
bestowed a kind of secondary success on other Broadway and 
‘feature’ columns. Book reviews, interviews, dramatic notes, 
personality paragraphs are now part of the weekly budget of 
material sent out from New York. Winchell’s column is re- 
printed in approximately 200 newspapers, and that which O. O. 
MelIntyre writes is used by approximately 180 papers. Winchell 
has done his share, as a good Broadwayite, in making the rest of 
the country conscious of that most colorful village in the world, 
mazda lane, or the main stem, or orange-juice gulch.” 


RELIGION: AND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


A GENERATION SALVAGED 


HE NEAR EAST RELIEF’S WORK IS DONE, save 
for the continued eare of 20,000 children yet too young 
to cast loose; but the story of the greatest philanthropy 
of all time, in which more than $100,000,000 was contributed 
and 1,500,000 lives were saved, can be written, it is said, only by 
posterity, perhaps only by some one whom gratitude inspires 


to the service. The campaign is concluded, announces Dr. 


Photographs from the Near East Relief 


TEN YEARS AGO: 


A small group of orphans, typical of the thousands salvaged by the Near East Relief, which 


has ended its work after saving 1,500,000 lives, of whom 132,552 were helpless waifs. 
great task the American people contributed more than $100,000,000. 


James L. Barton, on the ground that the era of drives for war 
relief and post-war reconstruction should terminate. 

In reviewing the work of the organization, which was founded 
in 1915 and incorporated by special act of Congress in 1919, 
Dr. Barton’s published report states that the Near East Relief 
was the only society which threw itself into the work of follow- 
ing and ministering to the vast refugee populations who were 
violently uprooted from their homes at the outbreak of the war 
and fled into Russia or were driven toward the deserts of Arabia. 
The report estimates that 1,500,000 lives were saved, 132,552 
of whom were orphan children; 12,500,000 persons were fed 
during famine periods, and 6,000,000 received medical aid. 
‘‘Immediately after the armistice, 500 volunteer workers were 
sent out by the Near East Relief,’ the report continues, and we 
read further: 


‘Thirty hospitals were established and equipped at the chief 
centers of distress. In the orphanages and schools 132,552 
children were registered, fed, clothed and given “a practical 
education. More than thirty trades have been taught and to-day 


HUMAN FLOTSAM CAST UP BY THE WAR 


thousands of these waifs are upstanding, self-respecting, self- 
supporting men and women, an honor and a credit to those who 
gave the funds that made such training possible. Some of them 
are already holding positions of trust and responsibility in 
Armenia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece.” 


Attention is called to the fact that there are still 20,048 children 
who are either too young to be graduated from the organization’s 
schools or for whom adequate homes have 
not yet been found. A subcommittee, to 
be called the conservation committee, has 
been formed under the chairmanship of 
Cleveland E. Dodge to carry through this 
work. ‘‘In the contributions made by the 
American people,’’ Dr. Barton announces, 
‘‘must be included large donations of food, 
medical supplies, and clothing; all sorts of 
free concessions on transportation lines 
by land and sea; extensive grants of land 
and buildings by overseas governments, 
and $12,800,000 worth of food from the 
American Relief Association.’”’ Due credit 
is given to the governments in Russian 
Armenia, Persia, Turkey, Syria, and Greece 
for their cooperation in the Near East Re- 
lief’s operations in those countries. ‘‘This 
work of philanthropy,’ concludes Dr. 
Barton, ‘‘has been looked upon in those 
countries as representing the best spirit of 
America, and has won for America and 
Americans a place of special appreciation 
and respect.” ; 

Thus ends the moral obligation which 
the contributors to the Near East Relief 
shouldered when whole peoples became 
derelict in the very environs of the land 
where the story of the good Samaritan was 
given to the world, and a comely pride is 
takenin the achievement. ‘‘The American 
people have a right to be proud of this 
work,” comments the Chicago Evening 
Post. ‘‘Its worth is not to be estimated 
even in terms of the lives helped. It has created and 
stored up an incalculable measure of good-will for America. 
It has developed in lands, sadly needing efficient citizenship 
and trained leaders, thousands of young men and young 
women who will continue to give of their service to the cause 
of human welfare and peace.’’ ‘It has been,’ says the 
New York Times, “a notable achievement in statecraft as 
well as a golden chapter in American generosity.” ‘‘Nothing 
accomplished since the war, nothing in which so many Americans, 
as individuals, have participated,’ observes the New York 
World, ‘‘better illustrates that spirit of true philanthropy and 
business efficiency of which this country in time of emergency 
is ever ready to give proof.” 

“Some day,” reflects the Houston Chronicle, ‘‘the real history 
of the American men and women who went overseas into the 
Near East on their errand of mercy will be written. Proper 
tribute will be paid the small army of them which worked hard 
hours and long hours in behalf of a people which could give its 
benefactors inarticulate thanks only.” 


To this 


a 
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WHAT ARE C&SAR’S THINGS? 


NOTHER OUTCRY against using the Church as a 
political instrument is uttered by Bishop Collins Denny, 
who, in opposing a resolution adopted by the Richmond 

District of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
pledging cooperation and support of President Hoover 
in his efforts to obtain law observance and law en- 
forcement, said that the activity of ministers of the 
Methodist denomination ‘‘threaten to lower the 
influence of the Church on its members.’”’ Three of 
the Conference Committee on Resolutions supported 
Bishop Denny, we read in a dispatch to the New 
York World, one saying that ‘‘the church is more 
powerful on its knees than writing resolutions.” It 
is reported further that Methodist laymen in Nor- 
folk, Richmond, and other places, in Virginia, intend 
to start a campaign to have the Virginia Conference, 
which convenes in October, adopt resolutions or 
take other actions to curb ministerial activity in 
polities. 

In opposing the resolution indorsing the Hoover 
enforcement program, Bishop Denny said, we read: 

“T fear it means the ultimate division of the 
Methodist Church, for many will refuse to be dragged, 
as a church, into politics. Where do we get, as a 
chureh in chureh capacity, the authority to pro- 
nounce judgment on actions of civil officials? If we 


claim the right to approve, we can claim the right to 
judge. Itis a question of propriety altogether.” 


However, in a formal reply to Bishop Denny, 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., says, as quoted in the 
New York Times, that ‘‘district, annual, and general conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have for the past 
forty years been passing resolutions of this character, and up 
to the present time there has been no division of the church 
because of such action.”” He adds: 


“Surely it is unthinkable that there should be any appreciable 
support by patriotic, law-abiding citizens of the position taken 
by Bishop Denny that a division of the church will result from 


‘ TO-DAY: FAMILY LIFE RESTORED 


A Near East Relief grandchild, with its parents, both orphanage 
graduates, showing the fine type of young men and women saved by 
American philanthropy, and prepared for adult life. 


~ 


the passage of resolutions by church bodies, declaring that it is 
against the lawless element of the nation and its supporters and 
apologists. The church will give its hearty, undivided support 
to the President of the United States in his determination to 
secure law observance and law enforcement.” 


TOO HELPLESS TO CAST LOOSE YET 


Two of more than 20,000 children whom the Near East Relief must graduate into 
self-support and place in homes. 


A conservation committee has been formed under 
the chairmanship of Cleveland E. Dodge to carry on this work. 


In complete sympathy with Bishop Denny’s stand, the Bir- 
mingham News observes that priesteraft ‘‘has been the age-long 
curse of all organized religion,” that it is based on ‘‘the thirst for 
power; yes, the insatiable lust for increasingly great power.” 
And, continues The News: 


“Bishop Denny knows all this. He understands that the 
‘Kingdom’ preached by all ministers and bishops of his religious 
communion is truly ‘not of this world.’ He is aware that when 
bishops, or even ministers, of his religious communion intervene 
in purely political matters—intervene in mass form as bishops 
or as ministers—that moment they are divested of the spiritual 
influence that inheres to their holy office. By no means does this 
mean that either a bishop or a minister ceases to be a citizen. 
It means only, and yet awesomely, that the office of citizenship 
and that of priest, or minister, are distinctly different. It means 
that never should the twain be permitted to meet or to clash. 

“At this moment Bishop Denny is in the minority in the 
Methodist Episcopate. At least he was in a minority in the 
conference where his tremendously significant pronouncement 
was made. But he may be comforted with the thought that, in 
matters like this one, ‘one man’—particularly, one man like 
Bishop Denny—‘and God make a majority.’ His isolation may 
be likened to that of the Master—the Master who reminded his 
taunters to render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s. 

“Now that Bishop Denny has spoken, his countrymen may 
take fresh hope that this hideous curse of the ages—ecclesiastical 
intervention in political affairs, the tyranny of ecclesiastie ma- 
jorities, the vicious thing known throughout history as ‘priest- 
eraft’—is to be rooted out of American soil. Is it not true that to 
this Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, every foe of 
priestcraft throughout the country should be profoundly grateful?” 


As good citizens, remarks the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Methodists are deeply interested in the welfare of the country, 
but the Virginia paper does not presume to judge whether it is 
proper for them to enter politics to ameliorate conditions, 
whether it ‘‘would not be better to seek to change men’s hearts 
rather than to attempt by force to change their habits.’ But, it 
goes on, ‘‘there can be no impropriety in saying that it would 
be little short of disaster for the chureh to do anything to injure 
its indisputed prestige or to impair its splendid service.” 
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In rather striking contrast, the officers of the Missouri synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran chureh announce that they will 
continue to keep the pulpit out of polities and polities out of the 
pulpit. At the recent biennial conference of the Church at 
River Forest, Illinois, with more than a thousand delegates 
representing more than a million members, mostly in the Middle- 
West States, it was stated, we read in a news dispatch, that the 
platform of the church ‘‘conceives its only purpose is to be the 
preaching of the Gospel. It maintains no lobby at Washington. 
It advocates neither Prohibition nor saloons.”’ ‘‘This is no new 
policy, nor is it brought out now in any effort to criticize the 
attitude of other churches,” comments the St. Paul Dispatch; 
but this observer points out significantly: 


‘‘The line of demarcation between Church and State is often 
vague to-day as it was in Jeremiah’s time. How difficult it is 
to draw this line may perhaps be judged by the fact that this 
same Missouri synod, which affirms its separation from politics, 
also protests against the sending of any American diplomatic 
representative to the papal court of the Vatican State.” 


THE SOCIAL BOYCOTT OF THE JEWS 


NTI-SEMITISM AS IT 1S KNOWN in Europe is not 
A practised in the United States, but the American Jew 
is discriminated against socially to such a disturbing 
extent, writes N. Herman in The Sentinel, a Chicago Jewish 
weekly, as to threaten his economic existence. Mr. Herman is 
so alarmed at the significance of this social boycott, he says, 
as to feel like erying out to America, ‘‘Watch your step!”’ and 
to the American Jew, ‘‘Lift the veil of complacency from your 
eyes and learn the uncomfortable truth.” 

The social columns of the metropolitan dailies which chronicle 
the doings of the ‘‘Four Hundred” and where ‘‘a Jewish name 
hardly ever appears,’ asserts Mr. Herman, ‘‘are witnesses to the 
social boycott which the Jewish millionaire must endure here. A 
little lower in the social scale the situation is no better—perhaps 
even worse—for these Nordic Bahbitts, themselves ignorant and 
vulgar parvenus, not only bar their exclusive country clubs to the 
Jew, but even try to keep him out of public hotels—tho nine 
times out of ten the Jewish Babbitt shows more brains, more 
intelligence, even more innate refinement, than his dull, sporty 
Gentile colleague, who usually excels only in table manners.” 
This ostracism is said to extend also to the professions, making 
it more difficult for the Jew to earn a living or to advance pro- 
fessionally. And, says Mr. Herman: 


“‘The Jew who settles in the West or in the South tries very 
hard to understand the old-stock American, and to assimilate 
some of his habits, manners, and ideas. But the Yankee as a 
rule remains adamant, cold, stiff, and sometimes openly hostile. 
To him the Jew who buys a home in a better section of the town 
is an intruder, not because he is taking away the old-stock 
American’s bread and butter, but simply because in the eyes of 
the snobbish Yankee, the Jew, almost like the Negro or the 
Italian, is of an inferior race, and therefore ‘should know his 
place,’ as the haughty Yankee puts it. 

“To-day the Jew suffers from prejudice when it comes to buy- 
ing a home in a respectable American neighborhood, or when he 
seeks a summer hotel, where he finds later that Jews are barred. 
How will it be in the next few years when even more and more 
Jewish doctors and lawyers and teachers from New York will be 
emigrating to the less Jewish towns of America in search of a more 
comfortable livelihood? Will the anti-Jewish’ prejudice stop with 
homes, hotels and elubs, or will it be carried over into the medical 
staffs of hospitals, the faculties of colleges, and the court-rooms?”’ 


The outlook does not appear very promising to Mr. Herman. 
The New York Jew, he says, has his mind set on emigrating to 
the ‘‘other America,’’ and he believes that economic pressure 
may soon reduce the present Jewish population of New York 
by one-half. ‘‘This spreading of the Jews throughout the 
eountry,” he thinks, ‘“‘will not ease the problem of Nordic 
racial prejudice, but will, on the contrary, make it sharper.” 


ALL FAITHS TO WORK FOR PEACE 


N ARMY OF THOSE who once prayed to God to fight 
A on different sides will meet in 1930, probably in Geneva, 
to try to work with Him for universal peace. While the 
diplomats and the Army and Navy technicians try to arrange 
for terms and methods of disarmament, the leaders of the great 
religious faiths of the world will try to arouse an international 
sentiment for the bloodless settlement of all disputes. Not only 
will Christianity, in its various branches, be represented by both 
New World and Old World delegates, notes The Churchman 
(Episcopal), but Judaism, Confucianism, Taoism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Zorastrianism, Buddhism, and all of the Hindu and Orien- 
tal cults, will send representatives to collaborate toward a solu- 
tion of the vexed problem of universal peace. ‘‘The event,” says 
The Churchman, ‘‘will prove significant, regardless of what prag- 
matic steps may be taken looking to future world peace and the 
ultimate abolition of war as a primitive and outgrown enormity.” 
Recent world conferences, such as the World Missionary Con- 


ference of 1910 in Edinburgh, the Christian Conference on 
Life and World in Stockholm, the Lausanne Conference on Faith ~ 


and Order in 1927, the World Youth Peace Conference of 1928, 
and other international gatherings, have served, thinks The 
Churchman, to create a technique for the conduct of multilingual 
conferences and have tended to mitigate the difficult problems of 
lingual, racial, and national psychology as well as political and 
religious differentiations. And we read: 


“At the World Youth Peace Conference in Holland last 
August were five hundred delegates from thirty-one countries. 
They spoke a score or more of languages. English, French, and 
German were the official languages of the Lausanne gathering, 
and these, with the addition of Esperanto, were the languages 
used at the Youth Peace Congress. All of these international 
assemblies, including several held in the interest of Hsperanto 
as a universal language, have conduced to the ‘greatest of all 
adventures the productive fellowship of all nations and races,’ 
and to the realization that ‘world unity may be achieved without 
first, or ever, having uniformity.’ 

““The World War gave sufficient evidence of the impotency of 
divided Christianity in the face of international cataclysm. It 
may be that a coordination of all of the world’s religions (and 
they have a common basis of idealism and social-mindedness) 
in the interest of world brotherhood and universal peace will 
lead, sooner than may now be imagined or expected, to a status 
of permanent world friendship.” 


PROHIBITION IN THE SCHOOLS—A sharp distinction be- 
tween “‘propaganda’”’ and the facts about temperance and 
aleohol was drawn at the National Education Association’s 
annual convention at Atlanta recently, says Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist). The convention was told, we read, that the public 
schools have a right and a duty to teach the facts about liquor. 
But material of a controversial nature, it was emphasized, has 
no place in the schoolroom. According to the Boston weekly: 


“The action of President Hoover in preventing the Prohibition 
Bureau from distributing pamphlets for school use apparently 


evoked the expressions that pointed out the difference between — 


established or mooted teachings. ‘Temperance facts and 
Prohibition facts, if of a constructive rather than a controversial 
nature, would be welcomed, whatever their source,’ said Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of The Journal of the Association. ‘It is 
not the business of the schools,’ said Mr. Morgan, ‘to deal with 
the heated aspects of the police question. But it is important 
that children learn how to find out for themselves the funda- 
mental economic aspects of Prohibition. . . . The first effect of 
Prohibition was to make teachers feel the battle was won. Now 
they feel that the amendment was only a good beginning. They 
see it is necessary to teach the impossibility of drink in a finely 
adjusted civilization like ours.’ Mr. Morgan gave as an example 
of a constructive fact that could be pointed out to children a 
junior high school in Reading, Pennsylvania, which has been 
built on the site of an old brewery. Children could investigate 
for themselves, he said, whether the wealth that built the school 
would not have gone in the old days to support the brewery.” 


. 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


O recall the prompting spirit of one of 

our flowering periods in poetry, we print 
the following by the late Bliss Carman. 
We do this at a correspondent’s request, to 
whom “‘it seems to reflect the man’s life.’ 
Moreover, as he says, ‘‘in these days of 
sordid materialism, there is a certain 
exaltation in it that lifts us out of the thin7s 
of this world.’ 


“LORD OF MY HEART’S ELATION” 
By Buiss CARMAN 


Lord of my heart’s elation, 
Spirit of things unseen, 
Be thou my aspiration 
Consuming and serene! 


Bear up, bear out, bear onward, 
This mortal soul alone, 

To selfhood or oblivion, 
Incredibly thine own,— 


As the foamheads are loosened 
And blown along the sea, 

Or sink and merge forever 

In that which bids them be. 


I, too, must climb in wonder, 
Uplift at thy command,— 

Be one with my frail fellows 
Beneath the wind’s strong hand, 


A fleet and shadowy column 
Of dust or mountain rain, 
To walk the earth a moment 
And be dissolved again. 


Be thou my exaltation 

Or fortitude of mien, 

Lord of the world’s elation, 
Thou breath of things unseen! 


Contemporary Verse (Atlantic City) re- 
calls to us two unhappy men of the ’nineties, 
who were never fitted to this earth: 


TWO SONNETS 


By Artruur H. NetHEeRcotT 


SONNET OF THE HOUND AND THE SOUL 
(Francis Thompson) 


Among the meteors and the stars he fled, 
Seeking for refuge in the cloudy caves 
Where ghostly bodies of the gods lie dead. 
He cowered under golden architraves 
Raised by the sun and shattered by the moon 
In timeless alternation. Down the abysm, 
Like Lucifer, he plunged; then, doubling soon, 
He fled to where the rainbow’s slender prism 
Sprang from the crystal gates. And still he caught 
The sure pursuing of those patient Feet. 
Panting with fear, earthward he fled and sought 
The lees of Covent Garden and the Fleet. 
Yet steeped in laudanum, or soaring free, 
He heard the Voice behind him: ‘‘Come to 
Me.”’ 


SONNET OF HEAVEN AND HELL 
(John Davidson) 


John Davidson was bred a Calvinist: 
And Cyprian Aphrodite lured him free. 
Haggard and worn, he ate the Eucharist: 
Then slew his father with his blasphemy. 
John Davidson wrote poems in his woe 
Of nuns and broken vows and pardoned sins, 
Ballads of Heaven and Hell, and men who go 
Reeling and starved, hearing ghostly violins. 
John Davidson saw Houndsditch glaring bright, 
Streaming with God-crazed souls as in a spell. 
Aloft, a Holy City choked the light; 
Beneath, the sewers ran with flames of Hell. 
John Davidson the seer saw Christ discrowned 
John Davidson, unheeded, bravely drowned. 


Tue July Farm and Fireside has more 
fun over weeds than the farmer who would 
more likely write a curse than an ode: 


ODE TO A WEED 


By Epwarp ANTHONY 


A weed has much more fun 
Than almost any one, 

Or almost anything 

Of which a chap could sing. 


The weed a sense of humor 
Possesses; when a rumor 
That he is to be plucked 

And ignominiously chucked 
Reaches his ears he grins 

And, reveling in his sins, 
Says: ‘On with the attack! 
Don’t worry, I’ll be back! 

As by most farmers borne out, 
Though fifty times I'm torn out, 
Again I poke my dome 
A-smiling through the loam.”’ 


Poets of flowers sing 

And to this subject bring 
Their finest talents. TI, 
Being a roughneck guy, 
Prefer to pen a screed 
Anent the prankish weed 
That simply won’t obey 
When he is chased away. 

A love of life like that 
Makes me remove my hat! 


Unbanishable tramp, 

O weed, thou art a scamp 

And yet I sing thy praise, 

For in the future days 

When I’m no longer here 
Thou’lt whisper in my ear 

Thy secret so that I 

Again this life may try. 

IT too, when I’m no more, 

May find that death’s a bore 
And yearn to poke my head 
Through earth when I am dead, 
And in one upward dive 

Be gloriously alive, 

As you so often do 

When people think you’re through. 


Loox in The Irish Statesman (Dublin) 
for gems. Here is one showing a happy 
poet who made a flower-seller happy on 
twice twenty sous. And why? 


THANKSGIVING 
By GEOFFREY DE MOoNTALK 


A bunch of pinks at twenty sous—little girl, 
Selling flowers in the Place d’Italie 

To a poet with his fine head in a whirl 
With wine of unaccustomed purity— 


To give you forty sous when you asked twenty, 
It was the least that I could do! Thanks- 
giving 
To the immortals for my first feast of plenty, 
Kind words from the greatest poet living, 


And sunshine at last on my dark destiny. 
And I wonder, little girl selling flowers 
In the Place, which meant the more 
or me— 
This burst of sun at last on my dark hours, 


to you 


Or a wine-flushed poet who could ill afford 
to lose 

Two frances for a bunch of pinks at twenty 
sous? 


The University of California Chronicle 
prints a sheaf of poems dealing with 
“Sundry Folk,” and we choose the following 
as an unusual glimpse into the history of 
cobbling: 


IN A COBBLER’S SHOP 


By Lori Perri 


I look around his little store, 
And phantom figures come to view— 
The mystic shapes of. cobblers’ lore, 
The countless heroes of the shoe. 


Consumed by grief time can not quench, 
Ahasuerus meets my eye, 

The Wandering Jew, who left his bench 
To jeer as Christ toiled slowly by. 


Greek Cerdo, crow on arm, appears 
With sandals, golden as the sun, 

For fops with flowers in their ears 
And girls that smell of cinnamon. 


Now stitchmen pass who earn acclaim 
By dropping hammers, lasts, and awls 
For pulpit, pen, or martial fame, 
For palaces and papal halls. 


Here Shakespeare strolls, through Silver Street, 
And hears the shoemen, in their mart, 

Sing tunes so rollicking and sweet, 
His pen must praise their merry art. 


There, aproned seers and avatars 
Cut soles for queens or courtesans, 

While culling wisdom from the stars 
Or pondering alchemic plans. 


And bluff King Hal I see, who fares 
Abroad as night draws down her veil, 
And, while his heel is mended, shares 
A cobbler’s mirth and nappy ale. 


Frail slippers, wrought of rainbow silk 
And sewn with jewels, fill the air— 

Boots, green, vermilion, white as milk, 
Or peasant brown, are everywhere. 


So, working that the world may walk, 
They bring, in shadowy review, 

Their dreams and leather, tools and talk— 
These bygone brethren of the shoe. 


Ir one sees the implication here in this 
Century poem, one blesses art for its power 
to harmonize conflicting creeds and oppos- 
ing habits: 


STUDIO 


By KerrH STERLING 


Little Madonna hanging on the’ wall, 
Blue-robed and reverent, with gothic hands 
Clasped in ecstatic tenderness, the tall 

Pale candles burn before you in their stands. 


Opposite: Buddha, where you squat serene, 

Hands—thumb to thumb—laid flat, you show no 
sign 

Of restlessness beneath your ivory sheen 

Of contemplation in the lacquered shrine. 


Outside, your various worshipers revile 
Each other frenziedly; with ugly mien 
Jealous and scowling to and fro they run. 


Within this quiet room you sit and smile 
Like friends who fear no silences between 
| Themselves, while each sits dreaming in the sun. 
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Five years old ina Single Day 


ROM the final assembly line a Dodge Brothers Six is 
selected at random. It is taken to the Chrysler Motors 
Engineering Laboratory, anchored on an irregular tread- 
mill of eccentric wheels, called a “Belgian Roll” machine. 


Running under its own power, the car is put through the most 
heartbreaking punishment. It is racked, lashed and twisted, 
like a tree in a wild storm. The body is shaken into convul- 
sions. The chassis is put through vicious stresses and strains. 
Springs are jammed up and down with merciless intensity. 


Hour after hour, it is given this torture—buckled and 
pitched, jarred and tossed—to make certain that every part 
is flawlessly made and assembled. At completion of the 
test the car is literally five years old—a veteran of the 
world’s worst roads, victim of the world’s worst driving. 


Naturally enough, when you purchase a new Dodge Brothers 
Six, or any other Chrysler Motors car, you will not get a car 
that has actually run the gantlet of the “Belgian Roll.” But 
you actually will acquire a car constructed of the same 
fine materials, with the same fine workmanship that with- 
stood ihis five years of devastating punishment. 
nA ~ “ 

The “Belgian Roll” is typical of scores of specially designed 
testing devices used in the Chrysler Motors Engineering 
Laboratory to safeguard and verify the quality of every 
Chrysler Motors car—in every price group. Here is 
utmost assurance of extra-dependability, extra-safety 


and longer life in any Chrysler Motors car you buy. 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 


BEST ne 


4 

+, tig 

ARDizED of 
All branches on the same tree; all growing 

out of the Chrysler root principle of standardized quality 


CHRYSLER “75” . CHRYSLER IMPERIAL : CHRYSLER “65” 
Dopce BROTHERS SENIOR . DopcE BROTHERS SIx 
DE Soto Six : : PLYMOUTH 


DopvceE Brotruers Trucks, Buses AND Motor CoAcHES 
Farco TrRucKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


All Products of Chrysler Motors 


BE T T E RR: P U BL 1 CG) eee eee 
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THE SEDAN 


ide / instead of Read. 


We could turn this whole page black with type describing 
the many modern features, engineering advancements and 
luxuries of the new Dodge Six. But we’d rather have you 
drive for an hour in this remarkable new car than read about 


it for a week. Call your nearest Dodge Brothers dealer. 


EIGHT BODY STYLES: Convenient Terms 


New 
DODGE BROTHERS SIx 


es) CHRYSLER Morors PRODUCT 


PERSONAL 


* GLIMPSES 


“SAINT MAGGIE” OF LABOR, CABINET MINISTER 


HE CITY STREETS WERE DARK. In the thor- 
oughfares about the railroad station not a light was 
showing. At the curb, holding her heavy bag, stood a 

poorly drest, but neat, young woman. She was undecided, 

almost desperate. She had come to this strange city on busi- 
ness, arriving late at night, and she had no place to go. Nota 
hotel or a lodging-house had she been able to find since leaving 
the train. But relief appeared in the solid person of a policeman 
marching his beat in this English manufacturing city. She 
appealed to him, ‘‘Can you direct me to 

a cheap, clean lodging-house?”’ 

“There’s a hostel for girls down that 
way, miss,” he replied, pointing. 

She found the hostel, roused the 
matron, and explained her plight. “I 
have just arrived. I have no place to 
go. Can’t you let me have a bed?” 
she begged. 

The matron eyed her from head to 
foot and, apparently judging her poor 
clothing a matter of suspicion, slammed 
the door in her face. This incident in 
the youth of Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
Great Britain’s first woman Cabinet 
Minister, is related by Coralie Van 
Paassen in the New York Evening World 
apropos of Miss Bondfield’s taking the 
portfolio of Labor in Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Government. The same story 
is related by other newspaper corre- 
spondents, none of whom tell us where 
Miss Bondfield, who was then in labor- 
union work, did spend the night. But 
C. Patrick Thompson, writing in the 
New York Herald Tribune Magazine, 
tells us that the incident caused Miss 
Bondfield, who is known as ‘‘Saint 
Maggie” and ‘Our Maggie,” to work 
for the establishment of lodging-houses 
for working-girls. Miss Bondfield has 
herself labored, we read. She was a 
“eounter-jumper’’ at fourteen. Now 
that she is in the Cabinet, the first 
woman to attain such a place, she is the 
butt of much good-natured humor at 
the hands of cartoonists, as Cesar Saerchinger of the London 
bureau of the New York Evening Post tells us in that journal: 


Wide World Studio 


It will be difficult for cartoonists to resist the gibes that 
the unprecedented figure of a lady Privy Councilor suggests. 
Already they are busy suggesting a female uniform which will 
be in line with the traditional cocked hat, gold-inerusted tail- 
coat, and knee-breeches of that ancient dignity. What is to 
be done? 


The road Miss Bondfield traveled to become a figure so im- 
portant as to intrigue cartoonists in this manner, was long and 
arduous. To begin with, she was one of a family of eleven 
children, the daughter of a Somersetshire lacemaker, Mr. Thomp- 
son tells us, continuing: 


She was born into a world where the right of every man to 
do what he liked with his own was asserted to the hilt and 
beyond it. Conditions for the factory-hand and hired help gen- 
erally were fierce. The workers were rather worse off under the 
new rule of the industrial magnates than they had been under 
the paternalistic rule of the old feudal lords. 


SHE HAS CLIMBED FROM LOWLY 
TOIL TO GREAT POLITICAL POWER 


Miss Margaret Bondfield, Minister of Labor in 
the MacDonald Government, gained wisdom 
and compassion in a career of hardship. 


Shop assistants were especially helpless. They were inade- 
quately protected by law, and as most of them were boarded 
like domestic servants, they were cut off from the benefits of 
the workmen’s compensation law. Members of the ruling class 
would get up periodically in Parliament and solemnly declare 
that if the workers were not kept at it for twelve hours, at least, 
a day, they would become debauched, and take the road to ruin. 

Margaret Bondfield served her apprenticeship in a little dry- 
goods store, and graduated to a large store where the help be- 
came “numbers” and “‘hands.”’ 

She was fourteen. The working hours of this growing girl were 
from 7:30 A. M. to 8 P. M. Once a 7 
weck she got a half-day off. Once or — 
twice a week there would be a late — 
night, and then every one worked till — 
10 or 11 o’clocek. i 

On Saturdays shops stayed open till” 
midnight. The one Margaret Bondfield 
worked in was owned by a prominent 
church member. He was very stern 
about the sanctity of the Sabbath, and 
insisted on the shutters going up at 11:50 
sharp on Saturday night to avoid the 
accusation of Sunday labor. 

The girl’s average working week was 
seventy-four hours, and her pay was 
$125 a year. Even this meager wage 
was cut into by the living-in system, by 
which an employer provided board and 
lodging as part payment. Overcrowded, 
insanitary bedrooms, and poor and in- 
sufficient food were the main charac- 
teristics of the system. 


The Evening World reveals another 
difficulty she met at this time: 


She shared a dingy little room with 
two or three others. None of these 
quarters provided for the employees had 
a bathroom, and one of Miss Bond- 
field’s early troubles was the difficulty 
of getting a bath. In order to get to 
the public bath on the only night during 
the week on which it was open late, she 
had to run there at top speed from the 
shop, a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile. And when she got there, she had 
only fifteen minutes in which to undress, 
bathe, and dress again. 


The same journal goes even farther 
back in her youth for some entertaining 
childhood anecdotes. Thus: 


Her desire for knowledge manifested 
itself at an early age, and she herself has described the adverse 
influences against which she struggled: 

““T do not remember learning to read, but I do remember that 
it was held against me by my brothers that I would read any- 
thing I could get hold of, from The Boys’ Own Paper to old ser- 
mons. I believe that to be an unfounded accusation. While 
I admit that books always had a fascination for me, I protest 
that I was no bookworm, but a very ordinary outdovur child.” 

At the age of eight the future woman labor-leader made her 
first public appearance. It was at a Sunday-school tea. 

““T must have been a funny little object, with a shock of black 
hair, drest in a brown stuff frock—far too long,’’ Miss Bondfield 
recalls. ‘“‘I recited ‘The Inventor’s Wife,’ which began: 


“““They talk about the patience of Job; 
He hadn’t got nothing to try him. 
If he’d been married to Bijah Brown, 
Folks wouldn’t have dared to come nigh him.’ 


‘“‘T was an instantaneous success, and I had to give an encore.” 
She was a serious little girl, far brighter than her fellow pupils, 
and at the age of thirteen became the supply teacher of a boys’ 
class in the publie school in her home town. But soon after this, 
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ritical buyers pronounce 
this tooth paste a bargain 
in results—in price SELDOM has 4 


dental cream 
succeeded so tremendously as 
listerine= Vooth Paste sar 5c: 


It is being bought by people 
to whom merit is the first con- 
sideration and price secondary. 
It is supplanting costlier denti- 
frices which accomplish no more. 


If you are not now using 
Lasterine Tooth Paste, imatat 
once. Compare it with any paste 
at any price. We are willing 
that you judge by results alone. 


Note how little brushing is 
necessary. Note how clean and 
gleaming it leaves your teeth. 
No deposits. Not a trace of dis- 
coloration. Note, too, that won- 
derful feeling of mouth exhil- 
aration which you associate 
with the use of Listerine itself. 


In this modern dentifrice at a 
sensible price we offer you a 
product in every way worthy of 
the Listerine name. Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$ 
Buy a hat with that 3 saving 


Dentifrices in the 50c class cost you 
about $6 per year on the basis of using 
a tube per month. Note what wonder- 
ful results you get when you change to 
Listerine Tooth Paste—which sells for 
25c the large tube. A clear saving of 
$3. Spend it as you please. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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International Newsreel photograph 


MISS BONDFIELD IN A GROUP OF TRIUMPHANT WOMEN LABORITES ELECTED WITH HER TO PARLIAMENT 


In the front row, counting from the reader’s left to right, are Lady Cynthia Moseley, Miss Susan Lawrence, Miss Bondfield, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
and Miss Jenny Lee; in the back row, Dr. Marion Phillips, Miss Picton Tuberville, Dr. E. Bentham, and Mrs. Mary Hamilton. 


her mother apprenticed her to one of the drapery houses in Lon- 
don, where cheap garments were made for export to the colonies. 


She escaped from clerking by the labor-union-organizing route, 
as Mr. Thompson explains in his Herald Tribune article: 


The shop assistants’ union came late upon the scene, shop 
assistants not being of the stuff of which labor pioneers are 
made. Margaret Bondfield no sooner heard about the union 
than she joined it, and started to form a woman’s branch. 


She was edueated, quick, 
hard-working, and an organizer. 
She became prominent in the 
unionveryrapidly. Attwenty- 
three she was on the district 
council of its London branch, 
and writing in its little journal, 
The Shop Assistant. She had 
a happy journalistic touch in 
those days. Later, her style 
became more dry, more con- 
cerned with figures and statis- 
ties. She was not concerned 
with appeals to the heart. Her 
job was to marshal the facts 
of industrial life, econduet pa- 
tient researches, evolve con- 
erete arguments backed by 
mathematically precise state- 
ments. 

She was kept busy collecting 
information about housing con- 
ditions, and compiling figures 
and measurements. Then the 
woman's cooperative move- 
ment engaged her in another 
field of inquiry. So she laid 
the foundation for her future 
campaigns for shorter shop 
hours, trade boards, and na- 
tional-health services. 

Her frail, diminutive figure, 
perched on a wooden kitchen 
chair, would pop up at street 
corners. At a moment’s no- 
tice the young union leader 
was prepared to take train or 
bus to a meeting. 


She had an enormous eapac- 
ity for work, and exercised it 
to the full, as The Evening 
World tells us: 

She was a stout little woman 


of fifty when, on September 
26, 1923, she was elected 


Chairman of the General Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress, a post which made her the acknowledged leader of 
8,000,000 working men and women. 
delegates present acclaimed her and uproariously called on her 
for a speech, she got up and delivered a ‘‘speech”’ of twelve words: 


And when the hundreds of 


“You men have shown that labor believes in the equality of 


women.”’ 


international Newsreel photograph 


THE PREMIER AND HIS MINISTER OF LABOR 


Ramsay MacDonald and Miss Bondfield, photographed at No. 10 
Downing Street, the official residence of British Premiers. 


After the meeting, one of the delegates declared, half jokingly, 
half tenderly, ‘‘ Labor now has its lay saint—Margaret.’” And to 
the multitude she has been ‘‘Saint Maggie” ever since. 


Two months later, Miss 
3ondtield settled the boiler- 
makers’ strike, which was 
estimated to have cost the 
industry $50,000,000, and in- 
volved 70,000 workers. 


Tact is not and never has 
been Miss Bondfield’s forte, 
according to Mr. Thompson, 
who tells us that she ‘‘is forth- 
right, believes in saying what 
she thinks, and eares little 
whether she pleases or grieves.”’ 
Some of her clashes of opinion 
this writer outlines: 


Speaking of the slewness of 
the growth of the peace:spirit, 
for instance, she announced 
that the vitality of the war 
spirit was due to the persis- 
tence with which the leaders of 
governments, religion, and soci- 
ety glorify war. The leaders of 
religion distinctly resented that. 

She went to Russia with a 
British labor delegation to get 
at the truth about conditions 
in that nightmarish land. She 
came back and roused loud 
laughter among thesympathet- 
ic audience when she described 
how in the land of Lenin, 
Trotzky, Stalin and company 
people are compulsorily bathed 
if they do not have a bath of 
their own accord, and how the 
superintendent and chief en- 
gineer of a railway were sent to 
prison for not finding out the 
source of unrest which had 
led to a strike, and preventing 
the said strike—and had had 
the prison term deducted from 
their holidays! 
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HE WORLD’S LARGEST 
PRODUCER OF RUBBER 
PRESENTS THE WORLD’S 
INEST HEAVY-SERVICE 
‘IRE 


Purer, tougher rubber from our 
own plantations ie heavy, brutal, 
I canyon-notched- tread blocks goa 
B rugged, reinforced side walls and 
carcass of famous Web Cord, make 
a super tire which fills the growing 
demand for a heavy service balloon. 
On every basis of performance, the 
U. S. Royal Heavy Service is the 
finest tire ever produced for use on 
Ptrucks and buses. aa 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SPORTS » AND+ ATHLETICS 


SPANISH DELIRIUM OVER A BROOKLYN BULL-FIGHTER 


HE BIG BLACK BULL TWISTED HIS HEAD. 

Tense silence fell upon the Seville arena where the 

spectators, a moment before, had been making the air 
ring with the cries of “Viva el Americano!’ The American bull- 
fighter, who had been the sensation of Mexico, was down. The 
bull’s horns had caught 
in his gold-trimmed cape, 
and the head twist had 
thrown him to the sandy 
floor. What lay ahead of 
him? Hideous death, 
probably thought the ex- 
perienced witnesses. But 
from the edge of the arena 
darted a swarm of other 
men to the spot where the 
enraged bull was mauling 
his victim. They snatched 
to safety their companion 
—Sidney Franklin, of 
Brooklyn, said to be the 
only American bull-fighter. 
This summer he is making 
his first appearances in 
Spain, after Mexican sue- 
that have been 
compared to those of 
3abe Ruth on the dia- 
mond. But now it had 
seemed that his career 
might be eut short. The 
Americans, thought the 
crowd, can not fight bulis. 
Memories came of other 


cesses 


Yanquis, amateurs, who 
had tried the arena for 
sport and been injured. 

But doughty Franklin 
was not through with the 
bull, altho he had to be 
carried away to have his 
bruises treated—the first 
he had received in the ring. Hardly had a substitute taken his 
place when he reappeared, much bandaged but full of Yankee 
determination, to finish the fight. Shouts of ‘‘ Viva el Ameri- 
cano!” rang out again. He obtained a new sword, we learn 
from an Associated Press account of his mishap and recovery, 
and “made short shrift of the animal, the audience giving him an 
ovation. This was inspired partly by his good luck in escaping 
a goring when he was down, and partly his courage in coming 
back and vindicating his skill in the arena.” In spite of the 
danger of his unusual vocation, and the general sentiment against 
it in this country, Franklin, who began his career as an artist, 
has hopes, we read, of introducing the bull-fight to America. 
Of the sport he says, according to a Newpaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation copyrighted article by A. A. Preciado: 


Wide World photograph 


A HERO OF THE POPULACE 


The American matador leaving the 


bull-ring in Seville after hi$ tri- 
umphant début and narrow escape. 


“ Bull-fighting is just as dangerous as prize-fighting, but more 
interesting and more honest. There can be no crooked work in 
the bull-ring, because you can’t talk to the bull. You can’t tell 
him to lie down, and you will divide the purse with him. You 
either get him or he gets you. 

“There are accidents, of course, but they happen everywhere, 
even in baseball and football. The excitement and thrill of the 
thing make up for the danger, in my opinion.” 


Speculating on the probability of this sport gaining a foothold 
on these shores, The Outlook and Independent, which reveals 
Franklin’s desire to try the Spanish sport here, observes: 


Could bull-fighting lure recruits from devotees of baseball, 
football, and boxing? Mr. Franklin thinks it might. 

Generally speaking, the taste for sports, like the taste for food 
and drink, depends largely on nationality. The Englishman, 
born to tepid drinks and cricket matches, is equally unenthusi- 
astie over our frosty lemonades and our Home Run King. It 
might be supposed that the American palate, rather pale for 
Spanish seasoning, would find bull-fighting a bit too strong. 
Yet travel is fostering international exchange of ideas in pas- 
times as in other matters; it is notable that many American 
tourists attend Spanish bull-fights, and that some become fans. 
It is notable, also, that there has been a movement, led by the 
Queen of Spain, to revise bull-fight regulations to protect the 
horses. 


An interesting feature of the comment on Franklin has been | 


ee eT ee ee 


the comparative lack of adverse criticism which is usually di- 


rected against bull-fighting and bull-fighters in this country. 
A correspondent who signs himself or herself M. A. O., writing 


to the New York Sun, comments on this, and makes some ob- | 


| 


servations on the Spanish sport from the humanitarian stand-_ 


point: 


Sidney Franklin is surely obtaining the publicity he desires, 


but is apparently unmindful of the characteristics he displays © 


in so doing. It is a bit amazing, however, that his opinions are 
published without criticism. 


In Spain, according to authentic reports, it is at last realized 4} 


International Newsreel photograph 


SIDESTEPPING 


A FAST ONE 


The bull, an agile specimen, has launched itself at the Brooklyn 
matador in a short, mad rush, but its horns touch nothing more 
solid than the tantalizing cape, which ever leads him astray. 


that bull-fighting is a national disgrace. 


bel 


Efforts are being made — 
to lessen the suffering of the animals involved, and leaders of 


the country and important newspapers are striving for its” 


abolition. 


It is not at all likely that bull-fights would long be tolerated in j 


this country; in fact, several attempts have been made to intro- 
duce them, but without success. There is without doubt, how 


ever, a certain element that would enjoy them—those who are 


sufficiently sadistie to enjoy, as sport, the pain and suffering of 
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Congratulate me so» I have 


scarlet fever s:or Love s7o» Anne 


How would you like to get word from 
your daughter that she had scarlet 
fever and was glad of it? 


There are few stories in the annals 
of Modern Medicine more inspiring 
than this, of a group of young men and 
women who rejoiced at having con- 
tracted this dangerous malady. 


And you can understand why one of 
them might even have sent that cheer- 
ful telegram. For it was the hearty 
cooperation of this group of volun- 
teers, their willingness to risk serious 
disease, that helped build a great for- 
tress of health— modern protection 
against scarlet fever. 


After many years of research, scien- 
tific workers “captured” what they be- 
lieved to be the germ that produces 
this disease. 


To test their theory, volunteers were 


called for. Young men and women 
came forward, willingly, eagerly. A 


few of the fittest were inoculated with 
the germs. 


Then, there occurred a new thing 
under the sun—the first case of expert- 
mental scarlet fever! 


Similar cases followed. Further ex- 
periments completed the chain of 
evidence. And thus the way was 
cleared for the final achievement: the 
development of toxin and antitoxin 
for the control of this disease. 


Your doctor can easily determine 
whether or not your children should 
receive this “ahead-of-time” protection, 
which will guard them over a period 
of years. 


He will tell you, too, that the great 
blessing in prevention of scarlet fever 
lies not only in warding off the disease 
itself, but in avoiding the distressing 
complications— swollen glands, run- 
ning ears, kidney trouble—so likely 
to result from it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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Are Women 
Smokers Turning 
Men to Pipes? 


Men of America, awaken! The old story of 
Samson and Delilah is being played again 
in a modern form! The lovely ladies of our 
land are filching one by one our few re- 
maining rights! 

Business. . . the vote. . . the barber 
shop... the cigarettes . . . no longer have 
we these comforts to ourselves. But one 
joyous right still remains our own—pipe- 
smoking! 

Perhaps that’s one reason he-men by 
the hundreds are joining the contented 
army of pipe-smokers. 

Every day men who have never smoked 
a pipe before are learning that it is the 
sweetest, purest, most economical form in 
which tobacco can be smoked! 

Especially those who have chanced to 
start with the tobacco that comes in the 
famous blue tin. 

Read Mr. Bockmeyer’s letter. (His and 
all other letters from Edgeworth smokers 
are absolutely genuine—unpaid and un- 
solicited.) 


270 Woodridge Street 
Woodridge, N. J. 
February 21, 1929 


Larus & Bro. Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I received your sample of Edgeworth 
and after giving it a fair trial I want you to 
know that it is better than any tobaccol 
have ever smoked. The whole family enjoyed 
the aroma. ‘ 

I will surely recommend Edgeworth to all 
my friends. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) M. Bockmeyer 


Mr. Bockmeyer is right. It’s barely pos- 
sible to puff purer melody on the air than 
comes from the golden grains of KEdge- 
worth. 

Edgeworth is one of those marvelous 
mixtures that bring peace on earth and 
good will to your pipe. Mild, surely; yet 
with a full-bodied character to its Burley 
blend that almost invariably wins over 
pipe-smokers on the very first few puffs. 


Try this FREE offer now 


Let us send you free some generous pipe- 
fuls of Edgeworth Ready Rubbed smok- 
ing tobacco. 

Simply write your 
name and address to 
Larus & Brother Co., 
2S. 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

When you’ve 
smoked that first 
glorious pipeful of 
Edgeworth, just ask 
yourself if you’ve ever 

smoked tobaceo 

in &@ more en- 
joyable form! 

A wager you 
won't. Edge- 
worth smokers 
have been tell- 
img us for 

. twenty - five 
years-that 

Edgeworth is 
THE smoke of smokes for them! On 
their word we stand. 


5 7 x 


Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 

worth Plug Slice come in various sizes from 

small pocket packages, to handsome pound 

humidor tins. Plug Slice Edgeworth is 

packed in thin slices, for pipe-smokers who 

like to “rub up” their tobacco in the palm of 
the hand. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


animals. This is evidenced by the fact 
that rodeos, ‘‘ Wild West,’ and ‘‘ranch”’ 
shows are not only tolerated but sponsored 
by ‘‘charities,’’ and well attended. Real 
cattlemen despise these exhibitions, which 
do not depict our real Western life, and 
are merely commercialized savageries. 
Whatever the American reception of bull- 
fighting might be, at least part of Spain 
has taken the American matador to its 
heart. Franklin is ered- 
ited with an excellent 
showing in his first ap- 
pearance in the Seville 
ring, and at the end of 
the performance was 
idolized by 10,000 tu- 
multuous admirers, ac- 
cording to a United 
dispatch from 
which con- 


Press 
Seville, 
tinues: 


To show their full 
enthusiasm, the crowd 
carried him through 
the main gate of the 
arena, a distinction sel- 
dom accorded to any 
one, and never except- 
ing to the very great. 
It was the first time 
this season that any 
fighter has been carried 
through the main gate. 

Franklin demon- 
strated his knowledge 
of the game by getting 
the first bull with one 
stroke. This brought 
the crowd to its feet for 
the longest ovation ac- 
corded a bull-fighter in 
months. During Frank- 
lin’s engagement with 
the second bull, he parried and sidestept, 


Wide World photograph 


and generally displayed his enormous 
knowledge of the game. He fought this 
one close to the bull’s horns. When the 


second bull was killed, the crowd swarmed 
upon the field, and carried the hero off on 
their shoulders. 

This was Franklin’s greatest triumph. 
He demonstrated to the whole world that 


an American can be a great bull-fighter, - 


opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 


One does not, however, find this unani- 
mous enthusiasm among the professional 
bull-fight critics of the Spanish press. 
These gentlemen seem to be just as realistic 
and ‘‘hard-boiled”’ as the crities of baseball 
and pugilism in our own papers. Some 
praise Franklin, while others regard him as 
a novelty, and point freely'to flaws in his: 
technique. According to a Seville cable to 
the New York World: 


On his début at Seville Franklin faced an 
audience which doubted that a bull-fighter 
of stamina or skill could be produced on 
the North American Continent. If, how- 
ever, his skill is debated, his fearlessness in 
“running after the bull,” and allowing its 
horns to pass close to his body, is extolled 
‘“‘in contrast with the spiritlessness of our 


A PEACEABLE “GRINGO” 


Stript of his bull-ring finery and ar- 
rayed for Brooklyn, F¥xanklin emerges 
as a decidedly American type. 


modern bull-fighters,”’ as one eritic re 
marked. 

“Franklin needs much more practise in 
the ring,’ declared another, ‘‘but it i 
astounding the way he tackles the bulls. 
calling them with phlegmatic serenity 
letting them rush into his cloak, and pass 
along his body, without the slightest con 
cern. This mastery he demonstrated, put 
ting his cape behind his back when playing 
with the bulls with an art unequaled. 

“He did perfectly, too, the classical 
‘butterfly’ work, holding the bull’s head 
with the cape while he forced the animal to 
walk forward.” a 

The Brooklynyouth’s handling of the m 
leta, or stick attached 
to the red cloth, again 
proved that he was no 
coward, according to 
this eritic. He executed 
the “‘death passing’”’ in 
fine style, first getting 
the bull to come to his 
right and flash unde 
the muleta, then back, 
repeating the action 
his left. 

Seville, on the whole, 
regards the Brooklyn 
bull-fighter more as 2a 
novelty than a great 
champion. Even those 
critics who venture 
prophecies that Frank 
lin may rival the great 
gtar fighter, Juan Bel- 
monte, qualify thei 
comments by saying 
that his career depends 
on his future perform: 
ances with bigger and 
heavier bulls. One less 
enthusiastic eritie wrot 
of “the Yanqui”: 

“The new torero has 
evidenced numerous de 
feets of serious charac- 
ter. First, he does not 
know how to make fo 
the bull. Itis necessary 
to do “‘lancing,” es- 
pecially -with the m 
leta, that the bull he 
well in position so the movements can be 
better initiated. 

“Second, he does not know how to termi: 
nate his passes, some of which are excellent 
but lack the finishing adornment, like a 
good dinner without a dessert. By some of 
his passes, Franklin is worthy of the name 
of a. dark-haired Seville bull-fighter. In 
the end, however, he is merely a fair-haired 
Yanqui in all his splendor, unskilful, and 
lacking in the artistry to crown his feat as 
he should.” 


Of the work of bull-fighting in genera 
and the life of Franklin in particular, this 
dispatch continues: 


His long legs and strong muscles greatly 
aid him in the final passage. He stands 
firm in front of the bull, takes one quick 
look to measure the distance and the spot. 
Then he raises his hand sharply to the level 
of his eyes and thrusts his sword under the 
animal’s shoulder down toward the heart, 
in the manner of the skilled matador. _ 

As a final touch of art, the matade 
should be standing right between the bull’s 
horus as the animal drops forward. | Frank- 
lin, who dispatched his first two bulls 
each by a single stroke, received the clam 
orous ovations of the audience, who left no 
doubt on this occasion as to their approval 
of the performance of the Yangui. They 
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carried him out in triumph through the Prinee’s gate of the 
ring, an honor accorded only to the best toreros. 

It is said that he prefers the picador’s work to any other phase 
Pieadores are mounted on blindfolded horses, 
Reading on: 


of bull-fighting. 
into which the 


bull drives its horns. 


The horses chosen for this part of the performance are usually 
old and decrepit, and their prolonged sufferings and slaughter 
have raised the bitterest criticisms of bull-fighting. Franklin, 
who maintains that bull-fights are no more savage than boxing, 
dismissed this aspect by saying: ‘‘The horses, and their getting 
killed eventually, are one of the most important parts of any 
bull fight. Of course I like bull-fighting immensely, and feel a 
kind of voluptuous pleasure in fighting quietly, seeing the danger 


Wide World photograph 


PLAYING “BUTTERFLY” WITH AN ENRAGED BULL 


In this delicate maneuver of the cape, the former Columbia boy won th 
praise of Spanish connoisseurs, who delight in the fine points of the game. 


close at hand. I would not change that for any other sensa- 
tion in life.” 

His ambition to become a bull-fighter germinated in Mexico, 
according to interviews he has given out, when he saw a fight 
some seven years ago. He immediately set about learning the 
art. 

When he returned from Mexico early this year, he asked his 
parents for permission to come to Spain, which they granted. 

““T did not cable them after my first fight here,’ he remarked, 
““beeause they might get a wrong impression, and, anyhow, if 
anything happened to me they would be notified, just the same 
as if I were run over by an automobile.” 

Before tackling a bull, Franklin first tried out his skill with a 
cow, ina fieldin Mexico. “I put myself in front of the animal,”’ 
he related, ‘‘and up in the air I went. I repeated the maneu- 
ver and went up again, six times. The seventh time I did 
not go up, tho, nor afterward, which showed I had learned 
something.” 

Franklin’s first fight, which was at Chapultepec, Mexico, was 
not an unmixed triumph. Bulls he was fairly used to by that 
time, but the crowd held real terrors for him. He asked the 
impresario to tip him off as to when to enter, but the man forgot 
about it. When the bull was let into the ring and no forero ap- 
peared, the audience shrieked ‘‘Coward!”’ and other epithets 
until the impresario was found and threw him inside. 


Questioned about his impressions of the Seville ring, Franklin 
told his interviewer, according to The World: 


“T am feeling green still, very green indeed, and during my 
first fight my chief worry was that I was not certain of doing 
things as they should be done here, but the people were so kind, 
so appreciative of my efforts, that I was on the point of weeping, 
as did Alvaradito, my man who inserts the darts.” 

He is twenty-four years old, and has six brothers and sisters, 
all living with his father and mother, in Brooklyn. He speaks 
fluent Spanish, mixed with a few Mexican and Andalusian words. 
He is an advocate of Prohibition, and drinks only water. He 
lives at a boarding-house near the Triana Bridge, eating much 
the same meals as anybody else, except on the days of corridas 


(bull-fighting entertainments). The only food he takes then is a 
cup of consommé and two scrambled eggs at noon. Hxperienced 
toreros eat little, because of the belief that if they should be gored 
by a bull there is more danger of a high fever if a regular meal 
has been taken previously. 

Between corridas Franklin trains vigorously, going to a farm 
to practise with cows once weekly. Practising with young bulls 
is not allowed, except with those which will never appear in a 
public ring. Years ago there were several bull-fighting schools 
in Spain, but all have disappeared, which makes it more difficult 
for future toreros to learn. 

After his last fight here, he will probably go to Madrid. Later 
in the year he will return to Mexico, and then go on to Peru. 
Next season he will come back to Spain to be granted the so- 
ealled aliernativa, an official authorization to fight the biggest 
bulls. At present his title is matador de novillos, or 
novillero, which permits him to kill novillos, bulls 
not more than three years old and weighing 550 
and 600 pounds. 

After piling up enough money as matador de toros, 
Franklin’s ambition is to become an impresario of a 
big ring like the one here. Then he will consider 
getting married. 

Franklin’s thousand-dollar costume for  bull- 
fighting is his particular pride. The ‘‘walking” 
cloak alone cost $250. It is made of silk, and heavily 
laden with gold embroidery. The cape is also deco- 
rated with flowers in gold and colored stones, and. 
the epaulettes with heavy gold braid and hanging 
strips of gold. His costume also includes a gold- 
laced waistcoat worn over a sash, a little jacket 
covered with glittering braid, a frilled and pleated 
shirt, a long cravat, reaching to the waistband of the 
silk breeches, the matador’s black hat, and white 
silk stockings, and special slippers. 

Like all bull-fighters, he wears the insignia of his 
profession, the time-honored pigtail, which hangs 
down his back. . 


But it would seem that Spain does not regard the — | 
prospect of America’s entrance into this spert with — 
pleasure. One prominent. critic, Rafael Sanchez 


Guerra, caustically remarked: 
e@ serious 
“After the first torero exported from the United 

States, more will come, and, since in that country 
they ean do anything, we will see North American 
picadores, North American impresarios, ete., who will rapidly 
grab the business. They will build enormous rings of the sky- 
seraper type, and maybe they will make artificial bulls, which 
run on wheels, or invent mechanical puppets to replace the 
authorities who preside over the fights.” 


Franklin never saw a cow until he was nineteen, ata Long 
Island agricultural show, we learn, returning to Mr. Preciado’s 
article. He has attained his eminence as a bull-fighter at the 
age of twenty-four. As a youth he attended Columbia Uni- 
versity, and became a commercial artist. His work took him 
to Mexico, and there he saw his first bull-fight, with these 
results: 


The famed Rodolfo Gaona was the matador, and Franklin 
was thrilled by the spectacle. 

That first performance in Mexico settled his future. The 
drama of a beast and a man engaged in deadly combat capti- 
vated him. 

When Franklin told of his desire to become a bull-fighter to one 
of his Mexican friends, he was laughed at, but nothing could 
dissuade him. He hunted up the sources of information, and 
learned that there were estancias outside Mexico City where he 
could learn the business. He gave up his commercial art work, 
and hunted up one where Rodolfo Gaona, the greatest matador 
that ever drew a sword on a bull in Mexico, was au instructor. 

Learning to be a bull-fighter is something like learning to be a 
jockey. You are taught on farms where bulls are especially 
bred for the sport. There you are supposed to become ac- 
quainted with the traits, habits, and characteristics of the 
various animals. 

In due course of time, Sidney Franklin appeared in some of the 
smaller arenas in Mexico. These correspond to our bush-league 
towns in the United States, when you are talking baseball. 
Franklin got better and better from each experience. 

On September 20, 1923, he made his first appearance in the 
bull-ring in Mexico City. It was at the Chapultepec ring, which 
corresponds to the Yankee Stadium in New York City. It was 
his big-league début, and he startled the crowd with his skill. 


FAMOUS doctor said, “‘Many of 
the people who want me to diagnose 
and treat their ailments are more 
impressed by some scientific medical 
paratus than by plain, common sense advice. 
id they are more willing to follow orders 
ithfully if given some special office treatment. 


tecently a man I know well came in looking 
ggard. I gave him a thorough physical 
amination while inquiring about his living 
bits.’ The diagnosis was clear but the patient 
problem. If I had told him the simple truth 
at what he needed most to get back his 
alth and strength was to slow down, sleep 
ore, and get the proper amount of fresh 
- and exercise,, he would have thought 
Jid not understand the complications 
rich were undermining his health. 
id I sent him a bill for such advice, 
would have told his friends that I 
is a robber and not fit to practice 
sdicine. 
o I gave him a treatment with a scien- 
ic apparatus and wrote a simple prescrip- 
mn. At the same time I gave strict 
Jers as to what he should eat and drink, 
w many hours he might work, how 
1g he should remain in bed, and the 
1ount of time he should devote to out- 
or exercise. To make sure that he 
is following my orders concerning his 
ing habits, I had him report once a 
ek for further observation and treat- 
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ments. In a few weeks he was well. He 
will tell you—and he believes it—that I am 
a great doctor. 


‘Perhaps someone may say my methods with 
him were open to criticism. But it was my 
responsibility to use every means within my 
power to bring him back to good health. 
Knowing my patients as I do, I know that 
many of them will not obey my orders for 
correct living habits if given without special 
treatment or medicine. More than half of the 
people who consult me would not have to do 
so if they would learn and practice important 
rules of health. They expect me to cure them 
of physical ailments which they could easily 
have avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical let-down and 
distress are caused by careless or wilful viola- 
tion of health rules. Bad eating habits, too 
little sleep and rest, lack of fresh air and exer- 
cise, worry, self-pity are responsible for many 
cases of bad digestion, headaches, poor circula- 
tion, constipation, jumpy nerves, depression 
and run-down condition. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has had 
a booklet prepared by eminent health experts which 
tells simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. A chapter or more is de- 
voted to each one of eleven important rules of 
health’ under the headings Sleep and Rest, Fresh 
Air, Sunlight, Exercise, Cleanliness, Water, Food, 
Comfortable Clothing, Work and Play, Good 
Posture and Good Mental Habits. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Booklet Department 89-L 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail free, without any obligation on my part, a 
copy of your booklet, ‘Health, Happiness and Long Life.”’ 
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ETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


ggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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OUR FRIENDLY SPORTS WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


HE BATTLE WAS OVER AND THE Stars and 
Stripes waved vietoriously over the ‘‘fortress.”’ It was not 


far from Lexington and Concord where American and 
British forees had had even more historic encounters. But this 
American-British war of 1929 is an entirely friendly one, and the 
fortress where the Stars and Stripes reigned supreme was nothing 
more forbidding than the Harvard Stadium at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. There a combined Harvard-Yale track team 
had beaten a combined team from Oxford and Cambridge in 
England by a score of 81% to 34 in the ninth international inter- 
collegiate track and field meet. Our friendly sports war with 
Great Britain is being waged this summer on several fronts. 
While the track and field meet was in progress, Oxford and 
Cambridge tennis teams were winning from Princeton and 
Williams in South Orange, New Jersey. To balance this, Miss 
Helen Wills, Wilmer Allison, and John Van Ryn had won brilliant 
victories on the courts at Wimbledon. As for the ‘‘naval”’ side 
of the ‘‘war,”’ the Browne and Nichols School crew of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, won from Trinity and the Thames Rowing Club 
at Henley. Columbia University’s crew of 150-pounders, 
after many brilliant performances, went down before Trinity. 
Taking one consideration with another, the American athlete’s 
lot this summer seems to be a happy one. In the words of the 
New York Evening World, this American eagle of ours is noted for 
his soaring, and nothing seems to stop him. Reading on: 


He soared when Miss Helen Wills, with the perfect ease that 
marks all her plays, retained her championship at Wimbledon. 
He soared when Wilmer Allison and John Van Ryn, two gentle- 
men from whom not a great deal had been expected, beat the 
best that England had to offer in one of the most spectacular 
tennis matches that had ever been seen on the Wimbledon courts. 
And you would think that would be enough for him. 

But no. The clamor had hardly died away when he appeared 
on his roost proudly marshaling nine eaglets beside him—eight 
rowing eaglets and a coxswain—for another soar. For the crew 
of the Browne and Nichols Schools of Cambridge had just won 
the Thames Cup at the Henley Regatta from Trinity College of 
Cambridge University after a grueling series of eliminations that 
left no doubt as to which was the best crew on the river. 

This was a pretty nice surprize. The Columbia 150-pounders 
had been expected to do the honors for this country, and when 
they were beaten on Friday things looked black indeed. T'hen 
these Browne and Nichols boys came along and proved that you 
ean’t keep a good eagle down. Patriotic citizens should all feel 
proud of them. 


America had too much speed, skill, and stamina for England, 
J. P. Abramson tells us in the New York Herald Tribune, as he 
describes some of the high lights of the Anglo-American meet 
near Boston: 


Big Sid Kieselhorst, Yale captain-elect, smashed through the 
tape in the 100-yard sprint and 220-yard low hurdles for one 
*“double’’; stocky little Charley Engle, of Yale, scored a second 
double with a brace of victories in the 220 and 440, as the Blue 
and the Crimson once again forged ahead in the series by five 
meets to four, and turned back England’s bid for its first success 
on this side. 

Sons’ of Eli were the heroes of the day, winning six of the 
twelve events, achieving all three record performances as two 
meet standards were bettered and another equaled in the face 
of a strong breeze sweeping across the field from the southeast. 

Kieselhorst, coming away from English rivals with a powerful 
drive into the wind, set a new meet record in the low hurdles 
of 24 2-5 seconds that clipt three-tenths of a second from the 
mark set by Lord Burghley, of Cambridge, two years ago at 
Stamford Bridge, London. Frederick H. Sturdy, lanky Eli star, 
unbeaten champion vaulter of the year, scored over the bar 
at 13 feet 34 inches, to beat the record of 13 feet made by Sabin 
W. Carr, of Yale, in this stadium four years ago, tied again by 
Carr in 1927. Engle, running into the wind for two-thirds of the 
distance in the 440, set all the pace to win the quarter in 49 flat 
that tied the record hung up by Bevil G. D. Rudd, Oxford’s 
Olympie¢ winner, eight years ago, in the stadium here. 

The American collegians won five out of the six flat races— 
the 100, 220, 440, mile, and two-mile, losing only the 880 to 
Thomas Hampson, of Oxford. They split the two hurdle races, 
won two of the four field events and shared a third when George 


Kuehn, burly Harvard freshman, and Colin Gordon, of Britist 
Guiana and Oxford, both jumped over their heads to tie 6 fee 
2 inches. 

In the crowd of 10,000 watching the afternoon’s sport, wher 
suspense was entirely lacking as Yale and Harvard rolled up siz 
straight victories to clinch the victory at 7 to 1, were Gov. Frank 
G. Allen, of Massachusetts; Gov. John Trumbull, of Connecticut 
his daughter, Miss Florence Trumbull, shaded by the only erim, 
son parasol in the stadium; John Coolidge, in shirt-sleeves, with 
thousands of others; Maj.-Gen. Preston Brown, commanding 
the Ist Corps Area, United States Army; Rear-Admiral Philip 
Andrews, commandant of the Charlestown Navy Yard; James 
Sheffield, Yale ’87, former Ambassador to Mexico; Edward 
Gray, British Consul at Boston, and Dean Clarence W. Mendell 
of Yale, chairman of the committee on athletics, who arrived b 
airplane provided by General Brown, a Yale graduate. 

They occupied boxes at the south end of the stadium, draped: 
with the flags of the two nations, the Yale and Harvard bane 
and the flags of the Army and Navy officers. 


Here, for the sake of the record, are the winners in the meet, ac 
listed in The Herald Tribune: : 


100 Yards—S. B. Kieselhorst (Y), 0:10 2-5. 

220 Yards—C. H. Engle (Y), 0:23 1-5. 

440 Yards—C. H. Engle (Y), 0:49. (Equals meet record.) — 

880 Yards—T. Hampson (O), 1:57 3-5. 

One Mile—D. Cobb (H), 4:23 4-5. 

Two Miles—J. L. Reid (H), 9:42 4-5. 

120-Yard Hurdles—R. St. G. T. Harper (O), 0:15 3-4 

220-Yard Hurdles—S. B. Kieselhorst (Y), 0:24 2-5. 
meet record.) 

Pole Vault—F.. H. Sturdy (Y), 13 feet 31% inches. 
record.) 

High Jump—cC. E. S. Gordon (O), and G. H. Kuehn (H), 
feet 2 inches. : 

Broad Jump—R. W. Revans (C), 22 feet 11% inches. 

Shot Put—J. S. O’Gorman (Y), 42 feet 101% inches. 


(Ne Wi 


(New meet 


MAKING THE AMATEUR PROBLEM 
HARDER TO SOLVE 


UPPOSE BABE RUTH WENT TO COLLEGE. Sup4 
S pose he satisfied all requirements and became a bona fide 
student. Then suppose he wanted te piay om tie college! 
baseball team. Could he? Of course not. He is a professional, 
too good a player to play with amateurs. But suppose, Guy 
M. Wells, editor of amateur sports, writes in the Cleveland 
Press, @ boy receives $5 for pitching a sand-lot ball game. Does 
that make him too good for a college nine? Of course not. 
The amateur rule, according to this Cleveland writer, makes no 
distinction between a $5 Johnny Jones and a $70,000 Babe Ruth. 
And, the writer grants, there is no ethical difference. But the 
problem of amateurism, we are told, involves other considerations 
than those of pure ethics. Says Mr. Wells on this question: 


“The hue and ery comes from those people who imagine thei 
is something inherently sinful in professionalism, whereas, the 
rules of classification in athletics are made mainly for the purpose 
of equalizing competitions between teams of the same class. In 
case one team violates such a rule, every other team working 
under the same classification has a just grievance against that 
team on the ground that it has attempted to take an unfair 
advantage. 

“Trying to take an unfair advantage is the evil. The act by 
which the unfair advantage might have been taken is only a 
violation because prohibited, but is not necessarily an evil in 
itself.” 1 

The problems raised by an attenipt to enforce strictly the 
amateur rule both in spirit and letter are many and difficult, as 
Mr. Wells shows us by posing many real and theoretical problems 
that exist, altho they are not often brought into the opel 


Quoting further: 


‘With characteristic conciseness and efficiency the purists 
have summed up in one sentence the whole morals and ethies 
of sport, It is the corner-stone of the amateur myth. It says: 

“Any person who uses his athletic skill or knowledge for gain 
thereby becomes a professional.’ 

“Simple, isn’t it? Now answer these questions: ; 
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ee \Y/FERE 
men PLANES FLY 


UR AIRPLANE FACTORY at Dearborn is now producing 
three giant all-metal, tri-motored commercial planes a 
week, and will soon be producing one a day! In one year 
we have had to increase the capacity of our factory 400%! 


A glance at the skyways where Ford planes fly gives you 
a comprehensive view of the whole field of commercial. 
aviation in North America. 


Maddux Air Lines employ a fleet of thirteen Ford planes in regular service 
between Ensenada, Mexico, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, and all 
important points between. 

Southwest Air Fast Express will fly twelve big Ford transports linking St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Dallas, Ft. Worth, and El 
Paso, Texas. 

@ranscontinental Air Transport (T-A-T) has ten Ford planes for trans- 
continental air-rail service between New York and the Pacific Coast. 

Northwest Airways flies Ford planes regularly between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. 

National Air Transport operates. six between New York and Chicago; 
Chicago and Dallas. 

Pitcairn Aviation is using Ford planes for express-mail-passenger service 
from New York southward, paralleling the Atlantic Coast. 

Colonial Airways flies Ford all-metal planes between New York and Mon- 
treal; Albany and Buffalo; New York and Boston. 

Cia Mexicana de Aviacion S A, connecting Brownsville, 
Mexico City, Guatemala City and Managua, Nicaragua, 
uses Ford planes. 

Pan-American Airways flies Ford planes from Havana to Santiago de Cuba. 

Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, the Texas Company, 
Curtis Publishing Company, and Reid Murdoch Company, are among the 
industrial users. 

U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, and Byrd Expedition are among the military and 
scientific users. 

Stout Air Services run from Detroit to Cleveland and Chicago. 

Ford Air Lines have fown1,200,000 miles and carried over 7,000,000 pounds! 


Safety ... dependability ... long life... speed with stability 
... Spaciousness ... comfort... high efficiency ... anda 
teally wonderful record of performance have won for the 
Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane the sincere approval of 
all air-minded America. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Texas, with 
and Panama, 


Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated alumi- 
num alloys)—for strength, 
uniformity of material, 


durability, economy of 

maintenance, and __— struc- 

tural safety ... 
Tri-motored (Wright or 


Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
engines, totaling from 900 
to 1275 horse-power)—re- 
serve power for safety. 


Speed range—55 to 140 
m.p.h. Cruising radius, 580 
—650 miles. 


Useful load—3670 
pounds. 


High wing monoplane (sin- 
gle, stream-lined,  canti- 
lever wing)—for strength, 
speed, inherent stability, 
visibility, clean design . . . 

12-15 capacity (including 
pilot’s dual-control cabin) 
—Buffet, toilet, running- 
water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—No Ford plane 
has yet worn out in service. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped)—Ex- 
ceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line pro- 
duction methods. 


to 5600 


The first plane flown in regular passenger-mail service from the Mex- 
icancapital to the United States. Col. Lindbergh was at the controls. 


~ 
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HAVE YOU EVER HEARD 
ANYONE ASK FOR 
A BETTER GOULF-BALL 


THAN A DUNLOP? 


A 


THE IMPORTED “BLACK”? 


DUNLOP 


6 


DUNLOP 


meshed or 
dimpled marked 
ONE DOLLAR 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


“A father offers to give his son $1,000 
if he makes the football team. The son 
makes the football team and collects the 
$1,000. Is he a professional? 

‘“A boy whose only reason for staying 
in school is to play on the football team 
receives an allowance from his father far 
in excess of his actual needs. Is he a pro- 
fessional? 

A poor boy of both athletic and scholastic 
attainments is maintained in a school by 
a benevolent person who has no interest 
whatever in the school. His allowance is 
in excess of his actual needs. He makes the 
football team. Is he a professional? 

A similar poor boy of both athletic and 
scholastic attainments is maintained in a 
school by an alumnus who has an interest 
both in the boy and in the school. The 
allowance is in excess of the boy’s actual 
needs. He makes the football team. Is 
he a professional? 

A boy is sent to college by an alumnus. 
He is anxious to get an education. He 
does not care about playing football, but 
he is a good player and knows that his 
benefactor wants him to help make a good 
team. He plays football as a means of 
getting an education which he could not 
get otherwise. Is he a professional? 

A good football player is maintained in 
college by an alumnus. His only interest 
is in playing football and he keeps up a 
good scholastic standing merely because 
it is necessary to do so in order to play 
football. Later in life he comes to value 
his edueation very highly and is glad to 
have had some incentive to push him 
through. Was he a professional? 


And here are more eases which the 
‘‘amateur rule’? is supposed to cover, 
Mr. Wells tells us, continuing: 


A boy enters coilege, joins a fraternity 
and makes the football team. Later he 
meets with financial reverses, but, partly 
because he is an asset to the football team, 
the boys in his house urge him to stay on. 
They remit his charges for board and room 
either as a loan or a gift. He stays on and 
plays football. Is he a professional? 

A poor boy who must work his way 
through school is a natural athlete and 
makes the football team. He works long 
hours in the college dining hall for his 
board and room. Is he a professional? 

A similar poor boy who is a natural 
athlete as well as a good student makes the 
football team. He needs work and as there 
are no jobs in the college dining hall or 
elsewhere, and the college desires to see the 
boy continue in school, they put him in the 
dining hall anyway, making a job for him 
and making the work lighter all around. 
Most of the boys, thus relieved, put more 
time on their studies and are able to make 
better scholastic records. Is he a pro- 
fessional, or are they all professionals? 

A certain student who is a good baseball 
player must make some money during the 
summer vacation. He finds that by work- 
ing in a factory he could save about $100, 
which would hardly be enough to take him 
back to college in the fall, but by accepting 
an offer to play baseball in a minor league 
he ean have more healthful work and can 
save about $500 for college. He plays 
baseball and comes back to college with 
$500. Is he a professional? 

A college athlete who needs money very 
badly gets a letter from the manager of 


a semi-professional football team asking 
him to come up in the country and hely 
out in an important game. He goes an¢ 
| plays the game and is just ready to leawi 
the dressing-room when the manager come 
up to him and says: | 

“Bill, I think you’re a rotten jumper.’ | 

“What do you mean, a rotten jumper’ 
I’m a pretty good jumper.” 

“Well, you just think you’re a goo 
jumper. Why, I’ll bet you $50 you ean’ 
even jump over that suitcase.” 

“T’ll bet $50 I can jump over two suit 
eases. Look here.’’ Bill jumps over tw« 
suitcases. 

‘By gosh, Bill, I didn’t think you eoul 
do it. Here’s your $50.” 

Is Bill a professional? 

A boy is an amateur boxer. Every timé 
he goes out to box he receives a certait 
sum for expenses, say $7. But this boy if 
well-to-do. He has an allowance ané@ 
money means little to him. He rides ir 
taxicabs and eats at good restaurants 
In fact on each trip he spends more thar 
$7 for more or less legitimate expense 
Is he a professional? 

Another boy is an amateur boxer but hi 
parents are not so well off. He must mak@ 
every nickel count. He also received $} 
expenses. But he rides in the street-carq 
and eats at the cheapest restaurants. Hd 
saves $3 out of his expenses and takes i§ 
home to his mother. Later this boy goeg 
to college and tries out for the football 
team. Is he a professional? | 


WHY MAN 0” WAR IS A GREAT HORS# 


HE “King” seemed to have added 

weight in retirement. But he waif 
magnificent, nevertheless, this ezar of the 
horse world. He was a splendid chestnug 
animal, his tail and mane ruffled by a ligh | 
breeze. As he grazed in his pasture he 
moved rather deliberately and with musele 
relaxed. ‘‘I should not at first glance have 
picked him out as a world beater,” admit 
Robert H. Davis, writing in his New York 
Sun column of his visit to Man o’ War} 
That famous steed, the ‘‘ perfect machine’) 
of horseflesh, who won his races by é 
heart, it might be said, rather than by q 
nose, has retired. He lives at ease, nibbling) 
in the pastures of a farm near Lexingto nt 
Kentucky. When Mr. Davis arrived it 
that city, on his way to visit Man o’ War: 
he stopt his automobile and asked a mar’ 
near by, ‘Where is Mano’ War?” _Iminedi! 
ately, we are told: | 


Five separate units among the hospitable: 
residents of Lexington halted, drew neal) 
to my gas vehicle and proceeded to give! 
directions: 

“Five blocks down, turn to the right 
at the car tracks and bear to the left.” 

“Go under the railroad bridge. . . .” 

. On the Lemmon’s Mill Pike.” | 

“About three and a half miles, them 
turn left into the Riddle Farm.” | 

‘Ask for Miss Elizabeth Daingerfield.” 

What could be more explicit? In a few 
minutes I would behold the greatest of 
thoroughbreds ever foaled in the history 
of racing; the most perfect specimen in the 
equine kingdom; winner of twenty out of 
twenty-one races; the horse that hi 
thrilled the whole world and after conquer, 
ing the best of his time and breaking th 
records of all the past had returned like ai 


TASE 
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EHOSE STUBBORN STAINS 


L IODENT NO. 2 

i ; aa for teeth HARD to whiten 
IODENT NO. 1 : —in the blue tube 

for teeth EASY to whiten 
—in the red tube 


gor 


E N mp a 


jie quickly and 
SAFELY with 


IODENT No.2 


con can be done quickly. Iodent No. 2 will 


do it. And of far greater importance—will do 
it with perfect safety. ! 


For the world-wide popularity of Iodent—its 
rapidly mounting sales—its widespread profes- 
sional endorsement 1s notalone due to its surpass- 
ing efficiency in whitening hard-to-whiten teeth. 
Iodent’s fame and recommendation are due to 
the fact that it cleans and whitens SAFELY, 
a combination which for years was thought 
impossible to attain. 


Iodent No. 2 achieves its astonishing effects 
through its super-cleansing action alone. It 
contains no bleaches and no grit, no astringent 
norabrasives. That's why Dr. Lautmann, prom- 
inent Detroit dentist, created Iodent—to safe- 
guard his clientele against these dangers. Andit 
explains why dentists everywhere recommend it. 


Why will lodent No. 2 whiten where other 
tooth pastes fail? Its special texture isthe answer. 
It doesn’t turn to bubbles in the mouth. Hold- 
ing a firm, soft body, it shapes itself to the teeth 
under the brush, clings ’til it cleans, and makes 
hard-to-whiten teeth lustrously white. 


For teeth easy to whiten use Iodent No. 1— 
textured precisely for this less difficult task. 


Potassium and calcium iodides, easily soluble, 
are vital ingredients of both Iodent pastes. 
They are splendid tonics—the best known—for 
spongy, bleeding gums. 


Your druggist sells both of the Iodents. Buy 
a tube today. . 


LO.DEN TT CHOEMTECATE C ONE AINSY 
[ODENT®2BUILDING :-: DETROIT 


INO Las 


Is the Ideal 

Dentifrice for 

those whose 

teeth are EAS) 
to whilen 
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gers are no better lamps for your auto- 
mobile than National *Mazpa automobile lamps. 


You ean pay up to fifteen thousand dollars 
—if you like—for greater beauty. added luxury. 
more power, advanced style, smoother trans- 
portation, but you must share with the owner 
of the sturdiest small car, and the good old 
two hundred dollar bus of yesteryear, the 
safety, comfort and dependability of Mazpa 
automobile lamps. 

National Mazpa automobile lamps come in the 
blue wrapper with which you are familiar. You 


eannot buy better driving light at any price. 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
Nela Park. Cleveland, Ohio 


*\azpa—the mark of a Research Service. 


NATIONAL 


LDA 


LAMPS 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


emperor to his birthplace, there to end 
days in peace. 

Miss Daingerfield, a daughter of Ma) 
Daingerfield, the most scientific ho! 
breeder in the history of Kentucky, vis 
my credentials, supplied by a forn} 
Lexingtonian, and bade me welcome. | 

“T have come 2,000 miles to see 4} 
great thoroughbred.” 

“Do you know horses?”’ asked the be 
informed (man or woman) authority 
racing stock in the United States. 

“Mustangs, bronchos and cayuses, | 
bred in the far West,’’ I confessed. Ml 


if I am so fortunate as to set eyes on M 
o’ War, then. . .” 

““There he stands, in the pasture. Fe 
your eyes.” 

‘“May I take a picture?” 

‘“By all means,’’ said Miss Daingerfie 
‘‘He loves cameras. Come to the pastur 


As Miss Daingerfield and Mr. Davis : 
tered the pasture Man o’ War’s gro 
haltered the monarch and brought h’ 
forward. Every step the animal tc) 
‘‘was a poem in progressive movemen | 
we learn, reading on: 


; 
| 
; 
! 


His entire body, upon which the sunlig 
played like water running across sat 
came onward with unrestrained pow 
Twenty feet away he stopt, lifted his sm 
head and looked directly at me. The ey 
clear as erystal, penetrating, steady as 
marksman’s, detecting the camera, ec 
veyed but one command: ‘‘Here am 
Man o’ War. Take me.” The power 
limbs, the splendid barrel, the delie: 
balance, the graceful neck and chest @a: 
suddenly into repose. Five pictures a 
not a flinch from Man o’ War at the ef 
of the shutter. 

“What is his best point?” I asked’ 
Miss Daingerfield, under whose direeti 
Mr. Biddle, his owner, has placed the rez 
Man o’ War. ‘What is his crowni 
virtue? ”’ 

“‘It is impossible to say. You must vil 
him as a unit. His quality lies in the ¢ 
semble. One point coordinates with ¢ 
other, the united qualities combini 
perfection. The criticism that he was t 
high behind and ran too high from t 
ground is proved to be a fallacy. He is t 
most magnificently constructed horse 
existence. You must regard him as a p 
fect machine. There is no other way 
view Man o’ War.” | 

“But other nearly perfect horses, ott 
wonderful thoroughbreds have prest hi 
other runners ridden by skilful jockeys ha 
striven to defeat him,” I urged. ‘*Wh 
has he that they had not? Why does 
always win? He gave John P. Gre 
eighteen pounds and John P. ran the faj 
est mile ever run in a race. Yet Man 
War beat him and the whole world ra: 
with that victory. If not a crowning phy 
eal virtue, what is the attribute that mak 
him invincible?” 

“Heart,” replied the woman, ‘Anu 
beatable heart.” 

That one word transformed the shini 
stallion into a personality, clothed hi 
with human intelligence, set him apart 
the list of equine equations. That w 
the solution. Miss Daingerfield had fou 
the answer. ‘‘Heart!’’ The negro groot 
for nine years valet to the king, stood I 
nodding his head like an automaton. 

“Tt is presumptuous for me to Gor 


.’ I said, ‘‘sailing under false colors. 
lever Saw a horse-race in my life.”’ 
She laughed outright. ‘‘Don’t let that 
‘tress you. I have seen but few. One 
is the Kentucky Derby. I don’t race 
em; I raise them.” 
‘And send them out over the world to 
ing in the colors. What an _ extraor- 
lary coincidence that Man o’ War, 
Jed in Kentucky, should return to 
mtucky and settle down within five 
les of the spot where he was born.”’ 
‘‘A coincidence, perhaps, that he should 
urn to Kentucky, but not a coincidence 
at he should be born here. Kentucky is 
e only place on earth where the perfect 
rse could have been born.” 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE THE OTHER 
BOBBY JONES ON THE LINKS 


eal JONES!” bawled the an- 
nouncer through his megaphone. 
id then something happened that Robert 
pes had not anticipated. With one 
cord the crowd rushed to the side of the 
sen to watch, as it believed, the great 
lfer of Atlanta start his play in the La 
ree open tournamentin Florida. Butthe 
ywd was disappointed, for Robert Jones, 
he confesses in The American Golfer, 
uyed some of the worst golf of his career. 
it it was not the Bobby the crowd 
ought it was. Jt was another Robert 
nes, who looks not unlike the American 
en champion. Looks and name, the 
sat Bobby’s namesake admits, have fre- 
ently resulted in amusing and embarrass- 
‘confusion. Thus: 


At the time of this episode I was getting 
living out of golf as an instructor at 
= Hollywood Golf and Country Club in 
orida. 

The day was uncomfortably hot, the 
swd numbered two or three thousand. 
nong the list of stars entered were 
hbnny Farrell, Gene Sarazen, MacDonald 
“ith, Bobby Cruickshank, and Tommy 
maour. 

While the names of the first contestants 
ve being announced, I recovered to 
ne degree, and began to feel that playing 
éompany with the great wasn’t so very 
izh different from playing with any one 
«, and so, nonchalantly, I walked over 
the practise green and began to put in 
ne six or eight footers. 

My stature and features are not widely 
similar to those of the Atlanta lad, and 
-a while many believed it to be he who 
is about to drive. For my part, their 
pprize and sudden enthusiasm so took 
» aback that I flushed, my knees seemed 
ddenly weak, the perspiration started 
over me. 

As the game progressed, conditions grew 
better, in spite af the encouragement 
my partner, Art de Mane. 

The play ahead was slow, and we were 
id up at every tee (incidentally Sarazen 
th his admirers had to wait for us as a 
ult, and at each tee, our shots were in 
! view of a large gallery). As I tried 
th shot I noticed my hands trembled 
d my knees shook. Each hole became 
little worse, until it seemed useless to 
itinue, 

[It was this experience, gained so dearly, 
ich taught me that, in order to make 
ady and sure progress in competitive 
if, I would have to develop poise. 
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Does Your Present 
Telephone System 
Provide 


Absolute Privacy? 


TZ 


Instantaneous 
Connections? 


Unfailing 
Accuracy? 


24-Hour Service? 
Special Services? 


Low Gost 
Operation? 


If it lacks any one 
of these features, it 
falls short of being 
che perfect interior 
telephone system 


INSTANTANEOUS 
CONNECTIONS 


In the efficient conduct of business, instantaneous tele- 
phone connections have become imperative—as much so for 
interior calls as for outside calls. In the use of Strowger P-A-X 
the connection is established and the telephone rings the in- 
stant the number has been dialed. " 

To those executives and department heads who through 
long experience have recognized the value of saving minutes 
and seconds in interior communication, Strowger P-A-X 
offers an undispensable service. 


The makers of Strowger P-A-X are the originators and 
foremost manufacturers of automatic telephone systems for 
both public and private service. Strowger engineers will be 
glad to make a survey of the needs of any business or indus- 
irial institution, and submit estimates entirely without cost 
or obligation. 


STROWGER DIAL SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 
Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X) 


Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for theatres) Watch man’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 


Misceilaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories. 


Engineered, Designed, and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices: 


Los Angeles Cleveland New York Dallas St. Louis 
Boston St. Paul Atlanta Detroit Philadelphia 


| Export Distributors: 

For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd.; Sydney. 

For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd.; Vancouver. 
Elsewhere—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd.; Chicago. 


Associated Companies: 
American Electric Company, Inc... . - + Chicago 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. - London 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Liverpool 
The New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Works . . Antwerp 


—1( (ay) — i 


WGER DIAL SYSTEM 


STROWGER P-A-X RENDERS © 


; 


AND NOW—THE 


NTO THE PICTURE-PUZZLE GAME 
arrange the Eastern railroad map into a small number of 
great systems comes the application of the Wabash Rail- 

road for the formation of an entirely new system. This, writes 
Charles H. Bright in the New York Herald Tribune, is the most 
drastie step taken in the merger plannings since the conferences 
of Eastern executives began in 1923. For, he continues, ‘‘the 
Wabash not only proposes to upset the coveted four-party plan 
of consolidation in the Fast by the formation of a fifth trunk- 
line, but even goes to the extent of proposing that six trunk- 
lines are desirable.”” The four-system plan, of course, would 
group all the Northeastern railroads (excluding New England) 
into groups built respectively around the New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the Van Sweringen roads 
(Nickel Plate-Hrie-Chesapeake & Ohio). Under the four-system 
plan, the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s Business Conditions 
Weekly reminds us, the Wabash was to be divided up among 
other roads. This periodical further recalls the formal applica- 
tions made in February by the Baltimore & Ohio and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio for rounding out their systems, and the fact that the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central are still to be heard from. 

In the Wabash application to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to form a new Hastern trunk-line, it is pro- 
posed to add to the existing Wabash railway the following lines: 


of trying to re-~ 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 

Western Maryland Railway Company. 

Lehigh & New England Railroad. 

The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Company. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western. 

Chicago & [linois Midland. 


OO UI S2 CUES Cog 


The Wabash suggests that it be given, along with the other 
trunk-lines, interest in and joint use of several short connecting 
and terminal roads, and it further desires important trackage 
rights. The operated mileage of the proposed system, it is 
stated, will be 7,044; the cost of the property devoted to public 
use as of January 1, 1928, will be $950,642,863; the gross revenue 
in 1928 of these roads was $233,107,073; the net railway operating 


quem WABASH RAILWAY 
teeeerer LEH/GH VALLEY RR. 

seccoooocor CH/CAGO & /L1L/NO/S MIDLAND RY 
weeeee WHEELING & LAKE ERIE RY. 
IIR P/TTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA RY. 
—t-1—1—1 AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN RY. 
MONTOUR R.R. 


From The Annalist 
THE PROPOSED 


” income in 1928 was $44,875,656, and the per cent. of net railway’ 
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“GREATER WABASH’’—SHOWING ROUTES TO BE LINKED INTO A FIFTH EASTERN TRUNK-LINE 


WABASH PLAN 


operating income to cost of property was 4.72. 
The Wabash application has several unique features which 
Bernhard Ostrolenk, writing in The Annalist, finds significant. | 
For one thing, there is the emphasis on the duty to the public,’ 
the explanation being made that ‘‘the fundamental purpose of this, 
application is the formation under Commission authority of an 
independent trunk-line, a system strong enough at its inception 
to stand alone in competition with the systems already estab- 
lished in Eastern territory, but peculiarly adapted to intensivef 
development to meet the increasing transportation requirements} 
of a great and growing territory.’’ Protest is made against thef 
dismemberment of such a strategically located system as thef 
Wabash. ‘‘If it is feasible to link with the Wabash a number off 
other railroads in such a manner as to create a system compar-§ 
able in competitive strength with the four other systems 
now in contemplation,’ no argument, we read, ‘‘is required} 
to show that the public interest demands that this be done.’ 
Moreover, continues the application, ‘‘it is practicable to} 
create a sixth system within the Eastern group, consisting 
primarily of the Lackawanna, the New York, Chicago and St. f 
Louis, and certain other carriers, including the Detroit, Toledo | 
and Ironton, and the Virginian.’ The proposal bluntly de-| 
clares that ‘‘no four-system grouping of Hastern territory is} 
humanly possible without such merging of strictly competitive 
lines, such suppression of established identities in transporta-| 
tion service, such distortion of existing channels, and such dis- 
ruption of trade as to defeat fundamental safeguards of the 
transportation act.” As to financing the unification, the 
Wabash assures the Commission that “‘its poverty is a thing of | 
the past”’ and the requisite banking support could be secured. 
The application is accompanied by a tabulation showing the fol- 
lowing statistical comparison of the suggested six Hastern systems: | 
I 


Per cent. | 
4 Gross Netop. Return on | 
- Mileage Cost of Property Revenues Income Invest. 
Pennsylvania ......... 14,585  — $2,903,199,000  $818,210,000 $161,065,000 5. 
N. Y. Cent. incl. Bost. & 

Albanyes .:. < Rca cc 13,324 2,154,867,000 626,749,000 115,309,000 5.35 
Chesapeake & Ohio ... 8,568 1,193,078,000 327,412,000 74,141,000 6.21 
Baltimore & Ohio ..... 8,843 1,574,832,000 408,903,000 79,189,000 5.03 
Wabash xc .2hel as 2 7,044 950,642,000 233,107,000 44,875,000 4.72 

Eee tee etn ‘ 802,405,000 187,854,000 40,838,000 5.08 
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TAMING THE RIVER GIANT 


HE power of a thousand storms waits, obedient. 
the touch of levers, huge turbine generators 
eed electric current over miles of transmission lines, 
© light homes and drive factory wheels in distant 
sities. Thirteen and a half million horse power, once 
itterly lost, is now contributing yearly to the comfort, 
fficiency, and wealth of the United States. 

The greater part of the available water power 
9— this country remains to be developed. But 
srogress is steady. At the beginning of 1929, devel- 
sped capacity was over 70% greater than in 1921. 

The great hydro-electric plants of to-day have 
seen made possible by business enterprise ... by 
nodern engineering ... and by the capital supplied 


hrough modern financial organizations. Recent proj- 


ects for which Halsey, Stuart & Co. and associates 
have provided capital include the Dix River Dam in 
Kentucky, the highest rock filled power dam east of 
the Rockies; and the Saluda River Dam in South 
Carolina—to be the largest earth dam in the country. 

Thus we have been privileged to render an essen- 
tial and two-fold service—first, in loaning the money 
necessary for harnessing the power of great rivers 
and placing that power at the service of the public 
— and, second, in providing bonds of high quality for 
conservative investors. 

For additional information about the investment 
opportunities in this and other branches of the Public 
Utility Industry write for our illustrated booklet, “The 
Strength of the Utilities.” 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM 
HAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program every Thursday 
evening. Hear what the Old Counsellor has to say. + This 
program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 40 


stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
(Daylight Saving Time 
one hour. later) 


“AND the King 
ran away with 
FRCL OVAL cc 


AMES II, King of Great 

Britain and Ireland, so alien- 
ated the support. of his nobles 
that the latter, in 1688, invited 
William of Orange to mount the 
throne. James fled, taking with 
him the Great Seal of England, 
without which he felt that 
William could transact no busi- 
ness of state. A great hue and 
ery resulted in his interception 
at the coasi, but the politic 
William permitted him to escape 
after the Great Seal had been 
recovered. 


Man has ever associated ihe seal 
with the idea of integrity, power 
and safety. Today’s investor, 
considering the purchase of a 
security, gives no further thought 
to the probable safety of interest 
and principal, provided the in- 
vestment bears the guarantee and 
seal of General Surety Company. 
Back of this seal is a capital and 
surplus of $12,500,000, and a 
guarantee that is Irrevocable — 
Unconditional — Absolute. 


Booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,”? 
may be obtained by addressing Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Acontify Safe 


pevestments ., 


by this teal. 


GENERAL 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department 
State of New York 
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Among. railroad men, we read in the 
New York Times, the. Wabash plan has 
both opponents and adherents. From the 
transportation standpoint it has certain 
advantages, particularly in preserving 
‘the Wabash as a bridge route for trans- 
Mississippi river traffic.” There is ground 
for believing that some efficiency and 
economies in the interchange of freight 
ean be effected by the unification. On the 
other hand, there are the Clayton Act 
citations now pending against several of 
the larger carriers, including the Pennsyl- 
vania, because of its Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley holdings. The Pennsylvania owns 
49 per cent. of the Wabash common Stock. 
But the greatest weakness in the situation, 
we are told further in’ The Times, “‘is 
the relative poverty of the Wabash.”’ The 
road was recently taken out of the hands of 
a receiver, and altho earnings have been 
built up at:a rapid rate, at the present no 
dividends are paid on the common stock. 

In Baltimore, a city which the Wabash 
would enter as a third trunk-line, the plan 
on its face would appeal to the people, says 
the Baltimore Sun. But the fly in the 
ointment is Pennsylvania ownership in 
Wabash— ‘ 


Baltimore would not wish to see two 
trunk-lines here dominated by the Penn- 
sylvania, if one of them were created 
largely at the expense of the Baltimore and 
Ohio’s plan of expansion. The manage- 
ment of the Wabash, as well as that of the 
Pennsylvania, denies that the latter is 
eoneerned in the Wabash application. But, 
for the present, the city, while studying the 
Wabash scheme dispassionately, should 
maintain a reservation until the Wabash- 
Pennsylvania relations are definitely clari- 
fied. 


St. Louis is a central point on the present 
Wabash line, and therefore St. Louisians, 
says The Globe-Democrat in the Missouri 
metropolis, are especially interested in this 
plan— 


To be the center and directing point of a 
7,044-mile unified system, the like of which 


does not now exist, and extending from’ 


three great Atlantic ports, not merely to 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, but 
as far as Kansas City and Omaha, amplify- 
ing direct service to the Pittsburgh and 
half a dozen other important industrial 
districts, would have local benefits of which 
St. Louis can not and ought not to be 
insensible. 


In the financial center, The Wall Street 
Journal wonders whether the proposed 
greater Wabash ean be a really independent 
line while Pennsylvania retains its Wabash 
and Lehigh Valley holdings. It further 
remarks that ‘‘so long as they are allowed 
to keep what they have, it will naturally 
serve the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central to see five or six rather than four 
systems in their territory; still more would 
either welcome a sixth-system plan, if 
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“J Could Not Live Without 
It...Itis One of the Most 
Usetul Books inthe World” 


—William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature, 
Yale University, in ‘The Golden Book Magazine 


Unquestionably the greatest Bible Concordance 
ever issued, and this thoroughly revised 20th edition 
is the elimax of achlevement. 


Young’s Analytical 
Concordance :. Bible 


By Robert Young, LL.D. 


1,244 PAGES—311,000 REFERENCES— PERFECT 
TYPE—GOOD PAPER— CLOTH BINDING 


The 20th edition includes 
every word-reference in the 
Authorized Version of the 
Bible, and contains valuable 
and important supplements 
such as index lexicons to the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments (invaluable to those unacquainted with 
Hebrew or Greek); a complete list of Scripture names, 
and a sketch of explorations in Bible lands. 
Proper names of all persons and places, unlike most 
coneordances, are given in their alphabetical order 
with meanings. Dates and eras of all persons are 
also given, so that they may be distinguished from 
others of the same name, 


Hebrew and Greek Terms Defined 


It gives the original Hebrew and Greek of every 
word in the English Bible with the literal meaning of 
each, together with parallel passages. 


Only Authorized Edition in America 


There is no satisfaction in getting any concordance 
but the best—and the best is Young’s. This in- 
valuable work should be in every library. ° 

One volume, 400. Cloth, 1,244 pages. 87.50; Half 
Morocco, $15.00. Thumb-index, 75 cents extra. 
Average postage charges, 42 cents extra, 

Bible Paper Edition, including thumb-index. Full 
limp Morocco, $24.00: Cloth, $17.00. Average postage 
charges, 26c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 1231, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Valuable 


Supplements 


THE DICTIONARY OF GRAMMAR > 
By James A. Hennesy 
Explains and corrects common errors in speech; gives 
fully, in alphabetical eee the more important rules of 
grammar. Illustrated with examples from living literature. — 
Pocket size, 152 pages. Cloth, post-paid, 50c; Leather, $1. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥_ 


Do You Want to Write? 


Are you one of the thousands of ambitious 
men and women who burn with a desire to 
become writers and draw the great incomes 
awaiting good literary work? If you are, you 
surely should have a copy of— 


TRAINING FOR 
AUTHORSHIP 


By Grenville Kleiser 


This is indeed a complete course in the writers’ 
art. It will nourish your dormant seeds of thought, 
help you to create fresh ideas and make them grow 
and blossom until they are ready for. market. 
Grenville Kleiser, famed speech specialist and 
author of many books on the most practical use 
of the English language, gives you careful, concise, 
and inspiring instruction in every important phase 
of authorship—writing short stories, novels, sce- 
narios, biographies, history and essdys. Every step 
is included—how to look for ideas and plot material, 
phrase making, word building, similes, develop- 
ment of style, etc., right down to how to carry the 
work to compietion and how and where to sell it. 


Thomas L. Masson 


_“* Training for Authorship’ contains more prac- 
tical common sense and more useful information 
on this subject than any book I have seen.” 


B. M. Bower 


“After going over ‘Training for Authorship’ 
rather thoroughly and with much interest I pre- 
sented it to my son, who is training to be an author. 
I know it would have been a gold mine for me had I 
been fortunate enough to possess a copy when I 
began to write. .... Hereafter I shall be glad to 
recommend ‘Training for Authorship’ to begin- 
ners who come to me for advice.” 


Harold Bell Wright 


““T believe that your ‘Training for Authorship’ 

will be very helpful to aspiring writers.” 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Easy Terms 

You may inspect this volume for ten days on a 
first payment of but $2.00, plus 18 cents postage. 
and if it is not satisfactory, your money will be 
refunded in full. 

8vo. Cloth. 612 pages. $6.00, net. 


im —=—==-PAY-POSTMAN COUPON: ==— 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
.. Please send me cloth-bound copy of Kleiser’s 
Training for Authorship.’’ I will pay the postman 
upon delivery $2.00, plus 18 cents postage, and will 
send you $2.00 a month thereafter until $6.18 is 
paid. If I am not satisfied with the book, I will 
return it in ten days, you will refund the $2.18 I 
paid, and I will owe you nothing. L.D.-7-27-29 
NAIMIGs 5 as, 6 temoeitcee - scion ah ole ce neo ee 
AAGTESS S . a.i5sn osessie ae spas bs vO ote ae ae Ree 
City. Mccain: oo tetas, Serie State +. segs 
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ne of the six were to become its own appa- 
age.”’ Of course, continues The Wall Street 
ournal,. the Wabash plan is not entirely 
ew: ‘it is a revival of L. F. Loree’s fifth 
runk-line plan, itself an enlargement upon 
he eastern half of the late George Gould’s 
eheme for a transcontinental railroad.” 
sit in this connection, it is interesting 
o find the same newspaper’s Washington 
orrespondent calling attention to rumors 
hat Mr. Loree now has another merger 
lan of hisown. This, it is thought, con- 
mplates ‘“‘an amalgamation of all New 
ingland railroads with the Delaware & 
udson, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
eading, Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
estern Maryland and Virginian Railway, 
pgether with the new east-and-west line 
ough the middle of Pennsylvania which 
r. Loree has long desired to build, but 
\hich the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
jon so far has refused to sanction.” 

{As these consolidation schemes with 


low one another, it, begins to look to the 
altimore Sun as tho the merger of rail- 
yads in the East has ‘‘degenerated into a 
4me of grab.’? Blame for the delay in 
tling the consolidation problem has 
sen laid to the door of the Interstate 
mbmmerce Commission. But, remarks the 
aw York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘as the 
pnths pass it begins to look as if a with- 
wal of the Commission in favor of 
vate initiative might not further the 
juse of railroad consolidation, but simply 
ensify rivalries among the private 
This paper, indeed, inclines to 


6 consolidation are ‘‘the historie¢ rivalries 
It the trunk-lines themselves”’: 


fif any one mistakenly imagines that 
npetition is dead in the railroad field, 
‘will speedily learn the contrary when he 
izins to study the elaborately strategic 
lpaigns of the various groups affected. 
r the circumstances, it appears that, 
wacever changes are effected in the 
mnsportation Act, a certain measure of 
Ja: compulsion will be unavoidable if 
menitive results are to be secured. 


‘ 


Antagonisms like those of the “railway 
lidation era’”’ of 1901-02 have re- 
seared, similarly notes the New York 
mes, ‘‘and so has use of credit on a large 
Hie to strengthen the strategic position 
Hone side or the other; with what ultimate 
Biults, even to the conceivable extent of 
Wickading any effective settlement of the 
blem, it is not easy to say.” 

“hat the Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion is now likely to go ahead and work 
| a plan for general railroad consolidation, 
jording to the existing Transportation 
, is the suggestion made by a writer in 
» Wall Street Journal. This writer 
ud not be surprized to hear the an- 
Wncement of a consolidation plan early 
Whe fall. On the other hand, Lee G. 
Hick calls attention in the New York 
wing Post to the pending Parker and 
1; bills providing for separate voluntary 


xeir conflicting disposals of various lines _ 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


Spanish—Colonial—or Georgian? 
No matter which you choose, your hardware 
should be good—and will be if it’s Corbin 
\ X 7HAT is your new home going to be? _ smallest latch, ifit’s Good Hardware-Corbin. 
Georgian? Then you'll want Good And so, too, with Spanish or Colonial. No 
Hardware in the Georgian period. Or will it matter what period you choose you can have 


be Spanish? Then the hardware should be | Good Hardware-Corbin in authentic styles 
authentic—must be good. But perhaps you and complete variety of items. 


prefer the Colonial period? Yes—it, too, can To be sure of good hardware, in perfect 
be had in Good Hardware—Corbin. taste, you have cnly to remember one word 

If yours is going to pe a Georgian home —“Corbin.” For Corbin on every piece— 
you'll want Georgian hardware throughout big and little—assures you of correct design 
—every last piece of it—Georgian. Which is and permanent carefree operation for years 


exactly what you'll get, right down to the _—_ and years to come. 


P.& F.CORBIN § GGNnECTICUI 


Are you interested in period Architecture? Corbin 


will gladly send you a special leaflet about SINCE 1849 
authentic Corbin Hardware to conform to.the The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
period you are interested in. Write Dept. L-7. New York licnge Philadelphia 


Why 

viation 
is Nationally 
Organized 


The sudden expansion of 
y aviation into nationwide 
organizations, such as the 
Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, covering every 
phase of the industry 
Lf under centralized control 
isnotmere chance. Such 
an organization, repre- 
senting securities of more 
than $220,000,000 
market value, is the in- 
telligent response to 
4 a new economic need. 


Aviation can not be com- 
pared to automobiling. It 
demands, for success and 
safety, the highest uni- 
form standards of pilot 
training, servicing facil- 
ities throughout the coun- 
try, and airports keyed 
to the highest service 
efficiency day and night. 
Today, one does not buy 
an airplane—but a na- 
tional organization which 
makes the individual 
plane a sound modern 
utility. 


= 


JAMES C. WILLSON 


& COMPANY 


39 Broadway New York 
Louisville, Ky. 


Through close association with the corpo- 
rate financing of Curtiss-Wright and Asso- 
ciated Companies, we are in a position to 
answer inquiries concerning this largest 
aggregate of invested capital in aviation, 


LN 


EARN 
TRIP TO 


EUROPE 


all or part, by assisting in organizing for 
nationally advertised, inexpensive tours. Write 
—giving age, occupation and connections, to 
E. S. Batterson, 942 Straus Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Sell Christmas Cards 


Parchments, Folders, sensibly ys 
with customer’s name. Five 
coy Pg 
me OUTEIy. 


orders daily averages $1Z 
commission; almost 
every family 


list bonus premiums. Start now be- 
“ae friends buy elsewhere. Orders shipped 
when wanted; postage paid. Box assortments. 
No experience necessary, but if you have sold direct 
please state. Complete Sales Kit, Expert Sales Help, FREE 
“ART-POINT” STUDIOS pept.33 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF. 
Nationally Known... Largest, Oldest Process House in the West 
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consolidations subject to the approval of 
the Commission, and he feels that further 
progress toward consolidation must await 
the passage of some such measure at an 


early session of Congress. As Mr. Lauck 
‘‘under the present law consolida- 
tion is not possible, and there are some 
disadvantages in the present system under 
which the roads may be brought under 
control but not consolidated.” 


sees it: 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF TARIFF 
REVISION 


jee E have been passing tariff acts ever 
since the beginning of the country’s 
| history,’ writes Clinton W. Gilbert to the 
| New York Evening Post from Washington, 
where the Senate Finance Committee is 
hard at work whipping the new Hawley- 
Smoot tariff into shape. And during all 
these years the rates have gone up and 
While the average rates in the 
tariff bill can not be taken too seriously, 
‘for averaging all the rates on commodi- 
ties, important and unimportant, does not 
mean much,’ nevertheless the average 
‘indicate the tendeney of a tariff.” 
So Mr. Gilbert sets down as follows a list 
of the country’s tariff acts with the average 
rate of duty prescribed by each: 


down. 


does 


The Act of 1789, with the average rate 
of 8 per cent. That is the first and the 
lowest on record. It was followed by the 
Act of 1812, with an average rate of 16 
per cent. Then came the one of 1816, with 
an average rate of 25 per cent., and one 
two years later with a rate just a shade 
higher. 

From 1824 to 1828 the average rate was 
about 88% per cent. From 1829 to 1833 
(the ‘tariff of abominations’’) the average 
went up to almost 40 per cent. From 1834 
to 1842 it declined to about 31 per cent. 
A revision in 1843 lasted to 1846, but the 
average rate was only slightly increased. 
Then tariffs began to go down again. 
From 1847 to 1857 the average rate was 
about 251% per cent., and from 1858 to 1860 
it was about 20% per cent. 

In 1861 it went back to about 31 per 
| eent., staying there to 1864, when it went 
/ up to about 47 per cent., the highest 
point till that time. That tariff lasted 
till 1871. 

Yrom 1872 to 1883 the average was 
about 42 per cent., 
about 431% per cent. From 1891 to 1894 
the highest of all tariffs prevailed, with 
an average rate of nearly 49 per cent. 
From 1895 to 1897 it was about 42 per 
cent. 

Then it jumped, from 1898 to 1909, to 
about 47 per cent. From 1910 to 1913 it 
was off again to about 41 per cent. Then 
with the Wilson Administration it stood 
from 1914 to 1922 at about 27 per cent. 
The Fordney-MeCumber bill, the existing 
law, raised it in the latter year to about 
38 per cent. Just where the present re- 
vision will take it is not yet known, but 
obviously it will be up among the high 
tariffs, with well above 40 per cent. as an 
average. 


VOID the discomforts of summer heat anc 

come to the leading resort of the South 
for this year’s vacation. Here you can enjo} 
an average temperature of 78° throughout the 
summer, surf and still water bathing, surf anc 
stream fishing, motor and sail boating, hunting 
dancing, golf in the coolness of ocean breeze: 
—every sport and recreational facility 
under ideal climatic conditions. 


'. Adequate hotel facilities, et moderate rates 
Convenient Pullman service overnight from 
New -York, nights delightfully cool anc 
pleasant. You are sure to enjoy your vaca- 
tion here as thousands do. ‘ Visit this leading 
resort along the South Atlantic. 


Write for booklet describing this 
ideal place for your summer vacation. 


CHAMBER. Y COMMERCE 


/Vilmington, N.C. 


and Taleum 


Pure and Fragrant 
Soothing 
and Comforting 


| Sold Everywhere. Soap 25c. 


JOHNSON 


and from 1884 to 1890. 


FOOT SOAP 


EP: € hae ON TIRED.TENDER 
[&] SMARTING PERSPIRING FEET 


HEE OMMERCIAL VgCOMMERCIAL ART 


Ooi: Art, Layout, Lettering, Design, 
Pen and Ink, Poster, Color, also Fashions & 
Int. Decoration. Graduates placed. Individual 
Progress.Day,Eve.,orHomeStudy.Dept. LDG 
COMMERCIAL ART "SCHOOL, 116 S. Michigan Ave., _ Re COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Common American and | 


_European Insects 
= <A handy pocket size book 
containing 127 illustrations in 
colors true to life. Also gives both 
the common and scientific name. 
Most helpful in school classes and to 
amateur fruit, vegetable and flower gardeners, farm- | 
ers and all interested in the wonders of insect life. 
Prepared under supervision of William Beutenmuller, 
Curator of Museum of Natural History of New York, 

On:y 32 cents, Post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


INDOOR GARDENING 
IN ROOM AND GREENHOUSE 


By H. H. Thomas | 
Gives names and peculiarities of plants 
most suitable for rooms; describes window | 
gardening; how to grow bulbs in water, peb- 
bles, and sponges; lays out the whole year’s 
work in the greenhouse. 159 pages. Beauti- . 
fully illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net; 
$1.35, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Eat and Be Well! 
CONDENSED set of health rules— 


A many of which may be easily followed 

right in your own home, or while traveling. 

You will find in this little book a wealth of 
information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and dietsusedinthe 
correction of various chronic maladies, 
The book is for FREE circulation, Not 

a mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU | 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


July 10.—Roger Q. Williams and Capt. 
Lewis A. Yancey, who flew the Path- 
finder from Old Orchard, Maine, to 
Santander, Spain, reach Rome. 


July 11.—China severs its diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia and assumes 
almost complete control of the Chinese 
Kastern Railway, which connects Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Russia with the 
port of Vladivostok. 


July 12. — Chinese troops are reported 
massed along the Russian border, fol- 
lowing China’s seizure of the Russian- 
owned Chinese Eastern Railway. 


The German and Belgium governments 
agree upon a settlement of the Belgian 


claims for reimbursement for worthless - 


German marks left in Belgium after the 
German. invasion. 


July 14.—The Polish airplane Marshal 
Pilsudski, which was trying for a trans- 
atlantic flight from Paris to New York, 
crashes on the Island of Graciosa, 
Azores, and Maj. Ludwig Idzikowski is 
killed and Maj. Casimir: Kubala is in- 
jured. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and his 
navigator, Maurice Bellonte, French 
aviators, who were foreed to turn back 
after they had neared the Azores, arrive 
in Paris. 


The Chicago Tribune’s- airplane ’Untin’ 
Bowler, attempting to fly from Chicago 
to Berlin, is sunk and lost among the 
ice-fields of Hudson Straits, Labrador. 


July 16.—Premier Poincaré is upheld on 

- the United States debt pact by a 

majority vote of 65 in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. ; 


-The Chinese Nationalist Government 
agrees to negotiate with Soviet Russia 
to settle the dispute over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria. 


DOMESTIC 


July 10.—Dr. C. C. Wu, Chinese Minister 
to the United States, suspends Ying 
Kao, Chinese Vice-Consul at San Fran- 
ciseo, whose wife is alleged to be in- 
volved in smuggling opium into this 
country. 


July 12.—After flying 246 hours, 43 
minutes and 32 seconds, and establish- 
ing a refueling endurance record, Loren 
W. Mendell and Roland B. Rinehart 
are forced to land their biplane Angeleno 
at Los Angeles. 


Charles S. Wilson, fruit farmer and former 
Commissioner of Agriculture of New 
York, is appointed to the Federal Farm 
Board by President Hoover. 


Robert Henri, noted American painter, 
dies at his home in New York. He was 
sixty-four. 


July 15—The Farm Board holds its first 
meeting, and is addrest by President 
Hoover, who stresses the value of 
farmer-owned cooperatives, but warns 
the farmer not to expect economic 
restoration overnight. 


July 16.—George W. Wickersham, Chair- 
man of President Hoover’s Crime Com- 
mission, suggests in a letter to the 
Governors’ Conference, meeting in 
New London, Connecticut, that the 
States exercise internal police regula- 
tions to prevent the sale of intoxicants 
in saloons and _ speakeasies, leaving 
to the Federal Government the pre- 
vention of importation, manufacture 
and shipment of intoxicants in inter- 

_ state commerce. 


“Gee, I'm glad it was the Kelly-S pringfield that took that bump! 
If it had been the other one we'd have been in a nice fix with no spare. 


I don’t suppose the Kelly is even bruised.” 


THE «SPICE © eu 


(TITLE REGISYERED 1N U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


And Vice Versa.—Gentlemen frequently 
marry brunettes before they begin prefer- 
ring blondes.— The Looker-On. 


Pussyfooting.—‘‘Doesn’t he ever take 
advice?” 

“Occasionally, when nobody is looking.”’ 
—New Haven Register. 


Second Nature.—‘‘Little boy, don’t you 
know what becomes of boys who use such 
bad language when they play marbles?”’ 

“Yes’m, they grow up and play golf.”— 
Tenney Magazine. 


Free of Duty.—‘‘Did you see much pov- 
erty in Europe?” 

“Yes, indeed. <A good deal. In fact I 
brought some back with 
me.”’— Montreal Star. 


Deserves a Pension. 
—‘‘Now there’s what I 
call a fine servant.” 

“Yes, he’s been in our 
family for hours.”— Life. 


Call the Truant Officer. 
— “How do you play 
hookey from" correspon- 
dence school?” 

“Oh, I send them an 
empty envelop.’’ — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Wing of a Dodo. — 
“What does he like for 
his breakfast?”’ 

“Anything I haven’t 
got in the house!’”’— Van- 
couver Province. 


Keep Off der Grass.— 
“Pappa, vat is science?” 
“My, how could you 
be so stupid! Science is dose things vat 
says ‘no smoking.’ ’”’—Hverybody’s Weekly. 


Collected at the Source?— 
Dogs Boarded by 
Week or Month. 

HOT DOGS 


—Sitgns on the same property on the Lincoln 
Highway near Trenton, N. J. 


Crusty Planet.—‘‘ ’Tis a hard worrld,”’ 
said Timothy. 

“Tt is that!’ said Michael, ‘‘and I think 
so the more every time I put me pick in 
it!’— U. P. Magazine. 


Goats and Sheep.— Club-car forward 
with comfortable lounge for those desiring 
to smoke. Observation-ear in the rear 
for ladies and gentlemen. 

—Card in a Pullman smoking-room be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Listen to This, Girls— A Nogales, 
Arizona, minister preached on ‘‘Angels and 
Suspender Buttons” last Sunday. Oh, don’t 
laugh; the two are closely réfated. A woman 
who watches the state of suspender but- 
tons comes about as near being an angel 
as any woman we know; and she’s almost 
as rare.— Buffalo Cowrier-E xpress. 


“By George! 


Innocent Bystander.—A. Chicago woman 
who shot a burglar modestly disclaims any 
eredit for bravery. She thought it was her 
husband.—-Oakland Tribune. 


Miss Peroxide.— Cuemistry Pror,— 
“What is the most outstanding contribution 
that chemistry has given to the world?” 

Frosu—‘‘Blondes.”’—Cougar’s Paw. 


Telescoped Sleuth.—Just by the way, a 
wife hid herself in a rumble seat the other 
day to obtain evidence against her spouse. 
Later, it is related, she unfolded her dis- 
coveries in court. Nothing is said—and 
we admit a great curiosity—as to how she 
ever unfolded herself.— Boston Herald. 


That’s right! 


Saving Mama’s Muscles. —Mornmr (in- 
dolently)—‘‘Willie, you’ve been a naughty 
boy. Go to the vibrator and give your- 
self a good shaking.” —The Pathfinder. 


Big Bertha Tactics—‘‘What are you 
standing over there throwing rocks at that 
little boy for?” 

“T dassn’t go no closer, ma’am. He’s got 
the whooping-cough.’’—Goblin. 


Infant Martyr.—Tommy—“‘‘Did you have 
influenza as bad as I did? I had to stay 
away from school for three weeks.” 

Joun—‘‘T had it much worse than that— 
I had it in the holidays.”—The Passing 
Show (London). 


Beg Pardon: Instatooshuns.— 
Great American Institutions: 
Liberries. 
Moompitcher Shows. 
Vawdavill Theayters. 


Collitches. — Life. 


Genuine Antiques.——A certain small 
restaurant was kept by a man who prided 
himself on his cooking. He was amazed 
to hear a young salesman criticize a pie, 
one day. 

“Pie, young feller? 
before you were born,” 

“O. K. But why sell ’em now?’— 
Montreal Star. 


Why, I made pies 


I was to get Agnes some fly-paper!’’ 
—Judge. 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


Played Like the Bagpipes?—Among 
other novelties to be produced are two new 
corset solos— New York World. 


Like Old Times in Alabama.—%400 to 
$800 per month commissions to hustler who 
can sell colored people.— Birmingham News. 


Florida Physic.— 
GUARDSMAN BETTER 
AFTER SNAKE BITE 


- —Orlando Morning Sentinel. 


Blue-Ribbon Wrecks.—Wanted to Buy 
—Old and erippled horses. Will pay $10.00 
if in good shape.— Ad in the Walsh County 

(N. Dak.) Record. 


Home for the Gods.— 
Nine-room home on Tal- 
bot Road, with 4 snow- 
capped peaks and 2 river 
systems. — Ad in _ the 
Morning Oregonian. 


Certainly Needs Ex- 
plaining.— Lodge, Sir Oli- 
ver—‘‘ Why I Believe in 
‘Personal Immorality.”’— 
Library catalog in the San 
Jose Mercury- Herald. 


Sat Upon.—H. P. 878. 


H. D. 291. An Act for 
the Control and Suppres- 
sion of 


LENA M. DAY, See. 
—Portland Press Herald. 


Who’s Who in Kansas 
City. — Mr. K——-, his 


maid slept soundly as 
the intruder went from room toroom. He 
removed $40 from Mrs. K ’s trouser 
pocket.— Kansas City Journal- Post. 


Get Your Ear-Muffs.— 
Offertory—My Lord, What a 
TURES. Quartet 
—Y. W. C. A. Glee Club program in the 
Elmira Star-Gazette. : 


Athletic Statesman.— Many of the friends 


.of the Bishop of Norwich have presented 


him with a 20 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam 
limousine, which was handed to him by the 
Home Secretary, Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks.— The Field. 


Might Beat the 100-yds. Dash Record.— — 


Man—Able-bodied man of strong will 


wife, two children and a | : 


power wanted to take care of large, savage _ 


lion; must be fond of animals and a good 


runner.—Ad in the Washington Star, a 


yellowed clipping of uncertain age. 


Where’s That Check-book?—There is 3 


one drawback to the complete happiness 


over Camp Pocahontas—there will be’ 


some Girl Scouts whose parents feel unable 


to stand the expense of having a daugh- — / 


ter in camp, and now comes the time for 


kind friends to play the part of Fairy God- _ 


mother! Seven thousand dollars will give 
a Girl Scout a happy week at Camp Poca-_ 


hontas.— Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct. use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Blackfoot, Blackfeet.—‘G.-S.,” Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—In Amerind, the Blackfeet Indians are known 
jas the Sihasapa because they wore black mocca- 
|sins, Another tribe, the Siksika, bear the name, 
\from the Algonkian siksinam, which means 
“black.’’ and ka, the root of oqkatsh, which means 
“foot.’’ The origin of the name is disputed, but 
it is commonly believed to have reference to the 
\discoloring of the moccasins by the ashes of the 
prairie fires. 
| Throughout the '‘Handbook of American In- 
fein published by the Bureau of American 


j 
\Ethnology, the tribe is referred to as the Black- 
(feet. For example: ‘‘Three sub-tribes ... the 
sjwhole body being popularly known as Blackfeet’’; 
“the Blackfeet proper appear to have been the 
voriginal nucleus.’’ 

Catlin in his “Letters and Notes,’ written 
\during his stay among the Northwestern Indians, 
entions the Blackfoot Sioux. The term has been 
d to distinguish one branch of a tribe from 
other, for we find Blackfeet Dakotas, Blackfeet 
Sioux, Blackfeet Tetons referred to, as well as 
‘Blackfoot in Lewis and Clark’s “ Discoveries,” 
joublished in 1806 (page 58). Cook claims that 
he name Blackfeet was the Yankton name for the 
hasapa, and the ‘“‘Handbook of American In- 
ans’’ reflects this. Mooney, however, in his 
ork publshed in 1898, refers to Blacklegs, which 
me says is the Kiowa name for the same tribe. 
You ask for a reason for the different uses made 
»f these terms. The answer is to be found in 
sach author’s presentation of the subject. Black- 
(oot is not properly a tribal name but a colloquial- 
usm, as indicated above. It has become accepted 
3s a designation just as the term Redskin was 
jormerly used for Red Indian. 


| capitalization.—‘‘C, L. Z.,’’ New York City.— 
he rule is: Begin with a capital the words 
Worth, South, East, Northeast, etc., when they 
enote sections of country; not when they denote 
irection merely; as, ‘‘the great Northwest’’; 
there is great prosperity in the West’’; ‘“‘ Ohio is 
st of Illinois.’ 
The seasons of the year, and the words earth, 
un, and moon, being regarded as common nouns, 
kre not written with initial capital letters. 


co.’s.—‘‘ J. K. K.,’” Avondale Estates, Ga.— 
i correct abbreviation for the singular pos- 
sive of the word company’s is co.’s, as, ‘The 
orge F. Brown Co.’s plant.” 


¢ deficit.—“ C. B.,”” New York City.—This word 
} correctly pronounced def’i-sit, with the accent 

hk the first syllable; de-fis’it is not accepted by 
yereful speakers, nor recorded by the dictionaries. 


%& doily.—“‘L. J. B.,’’ New Orleans, La.—This 
pord is derived from the surname Doiley or 
Picyley; as applied to textile fabrics it was first 
a as the name of a woolen stuff introduced fcr 


yamer wear, but this use is now obsolete. In 
Bkidison’s ‘‘Spectator’’ (no. 283) we read: ‘‘The 
Pumous Doily is still fresh in every one’s Memory, 
% 40 raised a fortune by finding out materials for 
sh stuffs as might at once be cheap and genteel.”’ 
term dates from about 1700, or shortly before, 
sd Pegge tells us that Doyley kept a linen 
)aper’s shop in the Strand, London, a little west 
Oatherine Street. 


\ Macaber; Lochaber.—‘'C, M. L.,’’ Astoria, 
||) 1.—The first of these words is derived from the 
ch and means “relating to or descriptive of a 
ce of death.” It is pronounced ma-ka’bar— 
and last a’s as in jinal, and the medial a as 
art, The second word is Scottish and means 
«.ake of the Marsh.”’ It is pronounced loh-a’bar 
0 as in not,h guttural, first a asin art, and second 
as in final, and is a mountainous district in 
‘ath Inverness, Scotland. 


\Whitsunday.—"*R. L. C.,’’ Chicago, Ill.— 
te al is explained as ‘‘the seventh Sunday 
sber_ Easter. It commemorates the descent of 
fe Holy Ghost on the Apostles on the Jewish 
mtecost. Literally, white Sunday. In the 
wcren Riwle (p. 412) it occurs as hwitesunedei. 
Old English Homilies we have, “The Holy 
aost, whom Thou didst send on Whit-sunday. 
| Layamon, white sune tide (that is, Whitsun- 
le) occurs, which appears also in the form 
i litsontime, in a later version, showing that at an 
rly period the word white was confused with wit. 
Ypnce, the spelling witsondai found in Wyclitffe’s 
Yorks is not surprizing. In these we already find 
))(Sson-weke, that is, hitsun week. In the Cursor 
Yundi we find the form wijt sundai. 
im England Whitsunday is not older than the 
rman Conquest. Before that time, the name 
entecost, In connection with this Skeat tells 
a) that the name Pentecost was exchanged for that 
White Sunday, which came into common use, 
as early corrupted into Wit-Sunday, proving 
‘Wet white was soon misunderstood, and was 
(ongly supposed to refer to the wit—that is, 
sctom—conferred by the Holy Ghost on the day 
‘Pentecost. In Roman usage the Sunday after 
‘Wster is called Dominica in albis depositis, be- 
ise it is the day on which neophytes, baptized 
) Haster eve, lay aside their white baptismal 
ves, 
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N Oo matter 


teeth may be 


NOBODY’S 


*4 out of 5 While Caring for 
Teeth Neglect the Gums and 
Sacrifice Health to Pyorrhea 


ENTAL authorities tell us that in this 
super-civilized age of luxurious liv- 
ing and soft foods, proper care of the 
gums is as importani as care of the teeth. 


For when gums are neglected they can- 
not resist disease. They recede from the 
teeth which loosen in their sockets. Then 
Pyorrhea sets in. Its poisons ravage 
health and leave in their wake a trail of 
havoc... A needless sacrifice made by 
4. persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger. ° 


Brush your teeth, of course. But also 
brush gums vigorously with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It safeguards teeth and health. 
It helps to firm gums and keep them 
sound, As you know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 


When you have used Forhan’s for a few 


how white 


days you will see an improvement in the 
appearance and health of the gums. Also 
you will note that this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 


Pay a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 
And start brushing teeth and gums with 
Forhan’s regularly, morning and nighi. 
Teach your children this health habit. 
They’ll thank you in later years. For it 
is the most sensible way to care for teeth 
and gums and so protect precious health. 
Geta tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 


Forhan’s for the Gums is far more than an ordinar 
toothpeste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S 
It is compounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
by dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice 
especially effective as a gum massage if the directions 
that come with each tube are followed closely. It’s good 
for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. Use it faithfully. 


New ... Forhan’s Antiseptic 
It’s The Perfect Mouthwash. \t sweetens breath and 
taste and refreshes mouth. It is good for sore throat. 
It is a safe, pleasant antiseptic mouthwash, that has no 
telltale odor. Try it. 


Forhan’s for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS 


HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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brecare eccas 


See, 


Shee 


* 


towering webs 
Of STEEL | 


Twenty—thirty—forty stories in the air, — 
metal ribbed skeletons throw their shadows 
against the sky. Brawny arms of giant 
eranes lift massive members into place. 
The chatter of active hammers tells you that 
far up in the framework men are locking 
the girders with rivets of white hot steel. : 


Wherever you see steel structures going 
up, you will find W&B drills and reamers 
proving the rugged dependability a has 


made them famous. 


of industry W&B continues to set the 
pace in the design and manufacture of 
cutting tools. 


WHITMAN & BARN 
DETROIT. MICH. 


Canadian factory: Canadian-Detroit Twist Drill Company, Ltd,, Walkerville, Ont 
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